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“We Will Prosper If : 


Assistant Secretary of Agriculture Pugsley 

















The Story Behind 187 Stores 





Serving Business With Books 


Superpower Will Aid Industry 


Nha ve cl Building Boom Under Way 
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Loan Shark Still Flourishes 


Preferred Stocks to Buy 


B. C. FORBES, Editor 
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The A N°. 1 Tire Man of the Town 


It takes about 80,000 tire dealers to serve the vast 
car-owning population of this country. What 
is your idea of what a tire dealer ought to be? 


aS N 1920 the makers of Legitimate tires—such as U. S. 
nee juaa| United States Tires Royal Cords. The clean selling 

| brought anoteofcom- idea—expressed by the Royal 
monsense into the tire Cord policy. 


business with a mes- Responsibility. 
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we 


sage which said— Where else can you get it—or 
“Go to a legitimate dealer how? 
and get a legitimate tire’ ° ° . 


EF h ada TheA No.1 tireman of your locality 
rom then on—over a period 0 is not going to stop growing. He is 


two years—the American public _an active factor in the new kind 
was given the frankest picture  ofcompetition, broughtinto the 


: tire business by the makers of 
ever published of the good and U.S. Tires, 


bad in tire retailing. A competition for more 
It was surprising how many car- —_andmore publicconfidence. 





owners were as anxious to find a A [competition for 
legitimate tire dealer as we were ener 
to tell about him. asians 

* * * 


Today, go into any typical 
American city and you'll locate 
one or more tire dealers whose 
business rank is that of the best 
dry goods or clothing or hard- 
ware store. 

This wasn’t true a few years ago. 

Now, when you think of the 
12,000,000 automobiles that will 
soon be running in this country, 
you can see how legitimate tire 
merchants are needed. 











The makers of United States Tires urge upon 
everybod nufacturer and dealer alike—a 
new rad of competition. 


Let us compete for more and more public 


confidence. 

Let us compete for higher and higher 
quality. 

Let us compete for still more de- 


pendable public service. 












United States Tires 
are Good Tires 
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U.S. Rayal Card Tires 


United States @ Rubber Company 


Fifty-three The Oldest and Largest Two hundred and 
Factories Rubber Organization in the World thirty-five Branches 
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Spinning telpalinie alle, 
with the world for a clea 


Cable enough to go ’round and Each year you need more cable, 
‘round the earth has been turned more telephones, more switch- 
out by machines like this, at the | boards—and not only more equip- 
Western Electric telephone plant ment but better equipment. 
in Chicago. ‘All this has brought an ever 

In a vear the output ‘is. over greater manufacturing problem, 
6.000 eigen he in eee which tl.e Western Electric Com- 
age cable is made up of 406 separ- pany is fully able to meet. It has 


; : drawn on an accumulating experi- 
ate wires this means 2,436,000. ence now matured by forty-five 


niles of copper wire. years of cu:stantly heightened 
The demands of your telephone skill and self-imposed standards 
service are great and growing. of practice. 


Western tJeciric 


Since 1869 Makers of Electrical Eouipment 
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WHO WANTS 


$50.00 


FOR ALITTLE 
SPARE TIME? 


In your company there’s some 
ambitious chap who would like to 
take a course of Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute, or La Salle Ex- 
tension University, or Business 
Training Corporation, or Babson s 
Institute, or International Corres- 
pondence Schools, or Pelman In- 
stitute, or Edward H. Schulze Or- 
ganization, or perhaps some other. 


His taking such a course will 
make his services more valuable 
to your company. 


Perhaps he lacks some of the 
money needed to take such a 
course. 

Our “FIFTY DOLLAR OFFER 
FOR A LITTLE SPARE TIME” 
for introducing FORBES to new 
readers next month may be just 
the opportunity he is looking for. 
In some instances it will more 
than pay for the entire cost—in 
others it will be the foundation of 
starting saving for the course. 


Address: 
Manager of Subscription Sales 
FORBES MAGAZINE 


120 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Applicant for Membership in the Audit 
Bureau of Circulation 


CONTENTS 


Vol. X. No. 3 May 13, 1922 

















KEEP FOUR SILVER DOLLARS 
IN YOUR POCKET 


and at the end of the year you will still have just 
four dollars, or a hole in your pocket. 

Put four dollars in a subscription to “FORBES” (26 
time-saving, business-informing, thought-stimulating, 
work-inspiring numbers) and before the end of the 
year you may gain ONE BUSINESS IDEA from a 
single issue that will multiply your $4 investment a 
— (Canada $4.50 a year; Foreign $5 a 
year. 


CUT OUT OR COPY AND MAIL THIS ORDER BLANK 


“FORBES” 
120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send “FORBES” every two weeks for a year starting 
with the next number. I enclose check for $% for the next 26 
numbers; or I will remit on receipt of bill. Canada 50c. extra; 
Foreign $1.00 extra. 
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ARE YOU BOOK HUNGRY? 


Do you want a good, solid, substantial and yet interesting business book,—one that grips you—that 
fires your ambitions—that quickens your thoughts and fills you with an intense satisfaction? 


Do you want a book, which will give you a knowledge that is not only power but that leads to profit? 


Then here, among these carefully selected titles, are YOUR BOOKS! Send for the ones you want. 
They will satisfy your book hunger! 





f 
46 9 
“MEN WHO ARE MAKING MAN TO MAN 
AMERICA” The Story of Industrial Democracy 
By B. C. FORBES By JOHN LEITCH 
, Think of a plan that enabled 168 men to do the work 268 did 
Here you meet our dern busi giants face to face, as before and still increase the output! A plan that eliminated labor 
B. C. Forbes met them. He tells in an intimate way how fifty turnover, stopped strikes, reduced working hours and cut pro- 
of America’s foremost business and financial leaders have duction costs! What the plan is and how it does these things 
climbed the ladder of success. in actual plants is a revelation. 
Who are these fifty men—men who are making America? In 249 Pages $2.00 


what fields have they made their mark? Are they moderately 
young, or are most of them elderly? Were their parents poor, 








moderately circumstanced or wealthy? What were the factors. 
the circumstances, the methods, the principles that led them “PATENTING AND PROMOTING 
to success, wealth and international fame? . 99 
What made —- p- to ae to a oe James INVENTIONS 
B. Duke to Tobacco ow di organ ome the greatest 
international banker of the, United, States? Who is the largest By MOIS V. AVRAM 
manufacturer of shoes and how di e deve e ustry A th d patent k 
Who saved the Chicago Board of Trade, when subjected to a Washington! More than pF pt yz toy Fe 
terrific bombardment when Britain declared war and every than 10% commercial successes! This book tells why. Invaluable 
other exchange was closed? What is the true story of the tele- to the inventor, the Promoter and the Investor. 
phone? 7 a o—_ . fame = — A. ee ag ye 166 P 
Thomas E. ilson, James Speyer, inor C. Keit J D. 
Ryan and Julius Rosenwald? _ : ages $2.00 
500 pages of more absorbing interest than “THE AXIOMS OF BUSINESS” 


fiction—Price postpaid, $3 
—— - By HERBERT N. CASSON 
(Editer, Efficiency Magazine, London) 





66 ” You are familiar with the twelve mathematical axioms of Euclid 
KEYS TO SUCCESS —. you find F oaregpeven A 7 tee, basic a of Trade 
an ommerce. ot until it has axioms or rincipl 
By B. C. FORBES that are universally known and established on @ te cal that 
on of see greatest books on age | oy wy hy ny = Business is a Science. 
tical—vivid—inspiring—invigorating. igs deep for the man who 
has reached the top as well as for the man on the way up. 182 P ages $2.50 





Contains not solely old-as-the-hills platitudes and generalities, 











but the greatest wealth of specific concrete pointers from our rT} $6 
most successful present-day men of affairs that has ever been HUMAN NATURE 
nse one a two covers. eda cal By HERBERT N. CASSON 
ow you can develop your power to —how to dev * 
staylag powsne-hesr yen ean fad of wake your eppettanl oP What is the most, important thing in the world? All methods 
how you can develop power of language—how ye can dev pe Ss od b cienc —— be based not only wu 
the power of good judgment—how you can elop a useful Sectennt pt a upon wd acts of what? No matter what your 
memory—how you can develop the power of personality, are usmess, ether you buy or sell, borrow or lend, manage, 
only a few of the chapters. = or manufacture, you can’t know too much about Human 
e e “ 
Price postpaid, $2 182 Pages $2.50 
66) 9 
6“ 
y * LA 
The first practical exposition of Scientific Management, written By PAUL C Y 
by a Briton on British soil. Some interesting and valuable new No one knows how many thousands of dollars—hard-earned 
points of view on the ever-present problem—how to increase savings of years—are wiped out . because investors don’t 
output, wages, dividends and good-will simultaneously. Casson know 3 things: (1) How to Analyze alues; (2) How to Check Up 
emphasizes the fact that “the very heart and centre of Manufac- Annual Reports; (3) How and When to Buy and Sell. Answered 
turing Efficiency is—STANDARDIZED OPERATIONS.” in only 3 of 37 chapters in this common-sense book. 
206 Pages $2.50 375 Pages $2.50 


“Trying to succeed without much reading and studying would be like trying to build a house without 
hammer and saw.” —B. C. Forbes. 
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to reduce expenses. 


He has an up-to-date business system. He gets the facts about his business. 
He gets these facts quickly every day from his up-to-date National Cash 
Register system— 


@ The sales record of each clerk. 
@) The number of customers served. 
@) Total sales in each department. 
@ Record of all money paid out. 
G) Amount of credit business, 


© Total of day’s sales. 


With these facts at hand, thousands of merchants are cutting their selling, 
delivery, and bookkeeping costs without injury to their customers, their 
clerks, or themselves. 


The National Cash Register Company. 


Dayton, Ohio. 











This merchant knows how and where 
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Business Improvement Forecast 
By Security Markets 


Tangible Recovery Recorded by Industry, Farmers, Employment, 
Railroads, Exchanges—-Views of Leaders 


LL business will be distinctly 
A better if the security markets 
are on this occasion acting as 

an accurate barometer. Stocks have 
been reaching new high prices for this 
year and last, while bonds are doing 
better than at any time since 1918. 

It would be rash to assume that 
general business will improve as spec- 
tacularly as security prices have im- 
proved. But there is solid reason for 
deducing that business will quicken 
and broaden moderately during the 
year, particularly after the tradi- 
tionally dull months of Summer are 
over. 

I talked the other day with Gover- 
nor McKelvie of Nebraska and he 
gave me a most encouraging picture 
of agricultural conditions in his 
State. Carefully-compiled, compre- 
hensive figures show that the farmers 
are regaining both their financial 
strength and their confidence. They 
have been able to turn a large propor- 
tion of their corn into hogs and other 
food animals that yield very satisfac- 
tory returns. 

A similarly encouraging statement 
has just been given me by George 
Morris, one of Tennessee’s leading 
newspaper editors. One point he em- 
phasized is that the cost of producing 
the new cotton crop has been un- 
usually light and that, therefore, the 
continuance of 18 to 20-cent cotton 
will put most of the South in good 
shape. The new crop prices have 
been advancing. 


Returning prosperity among the 


grain states and the cotton states will . 


go far towards insuring at least mod- 
erate prosperity throughout the coun- 
try as a whole. 

Every major financial and economic 
factor continues to point towards 
gradually brightening conditions. 

An Omaha and also a St. Louis 
banker remarked to me the other day 
that they had more funds on hand 
than they could lend. Bankers in 
other cities, including New York and 
Chicago, are similarly circumstanced. 
The Federal Reserve Banks began 
the current month with the highest 
ratio of reserve in their whole his- 
tory. Interest rates are lower than 
they were a month ago. New capital 
is being furnished industrial, rail- 
road, public utility and other enter- 


By B. C. Forbes 


prises on an unprecedented scale. Yet 
the demand for new offerings of se- 
curities shows little sign of slacken- 
ing. This superabundance of capital 
and credit and its rapid direction into 
business channels cannot fail to 
stimulate activity. 

Indeed, increased activity is already 
quite pronounced in a number of im- 
portant directions. 

The expansion of orders for iron 
and steel products has been remark- 
able. 


Railroads Buying Equipment 


Railroads have placed equipment 
orders in a volume quite extraordi- 
nary as compared with those of last 
year. 

Leading automobile companies re- 
port wonderful gains in production 
and in sales. 

Tire companies are sharing this re- 
vival. 

Building statistics reveal greater 
activity than ever before known, with 
every indication that the boom will 
wax rather than wane during the next 
twelve months. 

The resumption of copper mining 
is helping several states. 

Railroad earnings have been sur- 
prisingly good, although the fact has 
been counteracted to some extent by 
fears that reductions in rates may at 
least temporarily affect profits. 


f 


One trustworthy index of the bet- 
terment now under way is the dis- 
tinctly broader call for labor. All 
employment returns agree that idle 
workers are being gradually absorbed. 

The principal mercantile agencies 
record at least some gain in retail 
business, while manufacturers and 
prominent wholesale concerns an- 
nounce the receipt of more satisfac- 
tory orders for Fall merchandise. 

Complicated though the European 
situation still is, the resiliency of the 
foreign exchanges offers hope that 
our exports will do better than in re- 
cent months. The Exchange quota- 
tions also suggest that in the best- 
informed circles faith is entertained 
that things will get better rather than 
worse overseas. 

Quite a few American business in- 
terests count upon doing more trade 
with Mexico following the consum- 


‘mation of the agreement now in 


process of negotiation between the 
international bankers and the Obre- 
gon regime, and also between Wash- 
ington and Mexico City. 

It says a good deal for the inherent 
strength of the present position that 
no unsettlement worth mentioning has 
been produced by such developments 
as repeated threats of a deadlock 
at Genoa, the Soviet-German Ailli- 
ance, the Anglo-French tension, the 


(Continued on page 132) 
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IMPROVEMENT IN STEEL 


March earnings of the U. S. Steel Corporation were the largest since 

February, 1921. And, although the change is hardly apparent as yet 

im average prices, pig iron has also turned upward. The above 
chart shows fluctuations since 1916. 
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‘‘With all thy getting get Understanding”’ 


Fact and Comment 


By the Editor 


Were I a manufacturer of rubber goods, I would 
place contracts for large quantities of crude rubber at 
current prices. If a user of copper, I wouldn’t be afraid 
to place orders at prevailing prices for future delivery. 

If I were a cotton manufacturer 


GOOD TIME or speculator, I would proceed on 
TO BUY : : 

CERTAIN the assumption that raw cotton will 
MATERIALS advance rather than decline from 


current levels. Another commodity 
which looks very cheap is sugar. Coffee was, but isn’t 
now. If a large user of iron and steel products, I would 
reason that prices are more likely to rise a little than to 
recede. Doubtless there are other commodities and mate- 
rials destined to move upwards. 


“T spend my time finding the right man for each im- 
portant job,” remarked Cyrus H. K. Curtis, creator and 
upbuilder of the Ladtes’ Home Journal, the Saturday 
Evening Post, Country Gentleman, and, more recently 

the miracle-worker with the Phila- 
HOW delphia Public Ledger. “That’s al- 


— most the whole secret of building 
SUCCEEDED up a successful organization,” add- 


ed Mr. Curtis. “I avoid all de- 

tails. The other day I talked with one of our representa- 
tives and told: him I wanted a certain thing done. He 
began to ask me about how he should go about accom- 
plishing the job. I told him that, if he didn’t know him- 
self, he could get in touch with his 





superior, that I didn’t believe in 





On general principles, it is safe 
to lay in stocks of any staple which 
is selling below cost of produc- 
tion or at a level not yielding a 
rational profit. In the early stages 
of a general downward swing of 
prices it is prudent to act most 


hand-to-mouth. But we have now 
reached a point in the economic 
cycle where I firmly believe cour- 
age will prove most profitable. I 
would strongly urge every busi- 
ness man interested in any raw 
material selling at a very low price 





<< 





$50 Title Award 


The response to our request for 
titles for the forthcoming book 
composed of 1,000 of the Italic 
paragraphs from “Fact and Com- ative. He finds it easy enough to 
ment” pages has been overwhelm- 
7 : f ing. Hundreds and hundreds have 
cautiously, buying simply from poured in. The winners are 
Georgia Wheelan, 354 Ocean Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, New York, and E. J. 
Dunn, president of the Loyal Amer- 
ican Life Association, Chicago, IIl. 
The title of the volume will be 


FORBES’ EPIGRAMS 
1,000 Thoughts on 
Life and Business 


doing my own barking when [| 
hired dogs to bark for me.” 

Mr. Curtis is always on the 
lookout for men possessing initi- 


get good, steady, trustworthy, 
plodding workers, men who will 
faithfully carry out orders. But 
it consumes practically all his time 
to locate self-starters, men who 
can think up ideas for themselves, 
men having originality, vision, and 
progressive spirit. Men who sim- 
ply stand still, who can be depend- 














to consider very seriously the 

advisability of stocking up while prices are still low. 
x * x 

At the risk of being dubbed a wet blanket, I venture 
to hazard the opinion that the present white-heat interest 
in gilt-edged bonds is likely to cool off before long, bring- 
ing a halt to the sensational rise which has been going 
on in most high-grade bonds, from 


INTEREST Liberty issues downwards. We are 
MAY SWITCH ° : : 

FROM BONDS nearing the time, I believe, when 
TO STOCKS interest will veer round towards 


bonds yielding higher returns and 
to stocks. The reduction in the yield obtainable on 
gilt-edged investments has already been lIrastic enough 
to cause many discriminating investors to turn to securi- 
ties offering more generous yields. New York 
City’s sale of $40,000,000 of bonds on a 4.11 basis 
is not likely to be very much bettered. As the im- 
provement in business becomes more pronounced, there 
will be a stronger disposition to invest in good railway and 
industrial preferred stocks and, later on, the better grades 
of common stocks affording the buyer a good in- 
come. Then purely speculative issues will have their 
today. 
I don’t believe Liberty Bonds are likely to rise 
much above par. I do believe, however, that stocks 
will be distinctly higher next year than they are to-day. 


ed upon to stay put, are not the 
type he wants to manage his different enterprises. So he 
devotes practically all his own efforts to tracking men who 
can look ahead and go ahead. . 
Incidentally, although he is over seventy, Mr. Curtis 
had walked from 46th Street, New York, and had simply 
dropped in for a little chat at our offices at 17th Street, 
on his way down to the financial district, a walk of almost 
four miles. “I never take a taxi,” remarked Mr. Curtis. 
“If I have to cover long distances I use the subway or the 
train. But where others would use a taxi, I walk.” Any- 
one seeing Mr. Curtis swinging briskly along the street, 
with erect figure, sparkling eyes, and energetic deport- 
ment, would never suspect his real age. He is the young- 
est man of seventy I know. — 
If I were to summarize the philosophy of Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis, I would put it thus: The man without ideals is as 


a ship without a rudder. 
> 2 


Making money by methods that unmake character— 
your own or others—is a losing game én the end. Don’t 
watt. too long to learn this truth. 

* ok * 


Before you become stubborn, make sure you are right. 
x * * 


' Acting without thinking is like shooting without amming. 
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The life work of Samuel Gompers has probably been 
of immeasurable benefit not only to the working classes, 
but to employers. Until the war brought violent waves of 
radicalism, Mr. Gompers usually exercised moderation 

i and common sense. But when he 
GOMPERS found his position as head of the 
er ee American Federation of Labor be- 
FOR LABOR ing insidiously undermined by rad- 

ical “borers from within,” he ap- 
parently concluded that it was necessary for him, if he 
was to maintain leadership, to cast off his old anchors of 
moderation and solid sense and be tossed about on the 
waves of radicalism. 

Under searching quizzing by 
Samuel Untermyer, before 
the Lockwood Committee in 
New York, Mr. Gompers was 
pinned down to returning di- 
rect replies to questions which 
led him to make some extraor- 
dinary statements. If a con- 
tractor was ruined by labor 
unionists breaking their. con- 
tracts and refusing to obey the 
rulings of their own local and 
also the international union, 
Mr. Gompers didn’t think such 
a contractor should have any 
right to apply to the courts for 
redress. Labor should have 
license to break contracts any 
time it sees fit; employers 
shouldn’t. He branded the 
courts, when they passed on 
matters between employers and 
labor, as “most unfair.” Any 
union also should have power 
to impose “capital punishment” 
on a member, by expelling him 
and preventing him from earn- 
ing a livelihood, without hav- 
ing its action brought to the 
courts for review. 

While admitting that he disapproved, as a matter of 
principle, the limitation of admission of members to labor 
unions, he countenanced it and justified it in practice. 

What’s sauce for the goose ought to be sauce for the 
gander. If labor unions, which are a form of trusts, 
should be permitted to do as they please until they “volun- 
tarily” decide to do the decent thing, why shouldn’t the 
same privilege be claimed by every capitalistic trust in the 
land? There isn’t a gang of bandits in New York City 
or Chicago or anywhere else that wouldn’t joyously advo- 
cate this same “hands-off” principle. Bandits hate courts 
quite as cordially as Mr. Gompers can possibly do. Some 
of our scheming industrial trusts also have little love for 
legal machinery. But wasn’t law, weren’t courts instituted 
for the express purpose of compelling people to refrain 
from doing things they shouldn’t do? Why, therefore, 


should trade unions, any more than bandits or capitalistic’ 


trusts, be immune from inferference and punishment 
when they commit acts clearly against the public interest? 

No, Mr. Gompers, thou dost ask too much license for 
thine unruly children. 








CHARLES W. NASH 


Who is to have charge of all the operations of 

the combined Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company 

and the Lafayette Motors Company. Mr. Nash 

is also president of the Nash Motors Company, 
which he organized in 1916 
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One reason for E. H. Harriman’s phenomenal success 
was his practice of what he called “buying money when 
cheap.” He didn’t wait until he direly needed more capi- 
tal. He issued new securities when the public were in a 

mood to buy them. They were in 
THIS IS that mood, naturally, when funds 


+ pA were most abundant. When depres- 
CAPITAL sion and panicky money markets 


came, needy borrowers had to pay 
severe prices. Once when the Erie Railroad was caught 
badly short of funds during a crisis, Harriman voluntarily 
stepped forward and furnished $5,000,000 to enable J. P. 
Morgan & Company to keep it 
from bankruptcy. Being abun- 
dantly fortified with capital 
raised on easy terms, Harriman 
was able to acquire securities 
and properties at bargain fig- 
ures when troublesome days 
came along. 

Although almost everyone is 
loudly predicting that money 
rates will’ go distinctly lower 
and stay lower for a long time, 
I would urge those in control 
of corporations likely to need 
capital within the next twelve 
or eighteen months to consider 
whether it would not be wise to 
act now. The world needs capi- 
tal as it never needed it before. 
Borrowing in this country has 
been and still is going on at an 
abnormal pace. And it is al- 
most a certainty that foreign 
countries will find some method 
of attracting very large 
amounts of American capital, 
for nowhere else can they go 
for direly-needed funds. More- 
over, everything indicates that 
we are steadily moving to- 

wards broader business. Fur- 
thermore, the downward price trend which has had so 
much to do with releasing capital and reducing credit 
requirements has apparently about run its course; in fact, 
the index numbers record an advance of almost 10 per 
cent since the middle of last year. The public’s appetite 
for securities is at-this moment greater than ever before 
experienced. This condition, however, cannot and will 
not last. 

Remember MHarriman’s far-seeing policy. Borrow 
when others want to lend. Sell when others want to buy. 
It is more comfortable to have capital actually raised than 
to be confronted with the need for raising capital. Get 
out your hooks and bait when the investment fish are 
biting greedily. 

x Ok OK 

Heroes are duty-doers. 


* * * 


_ Victory or defeat is not determined at the moment of 
crists, but during the long, unspectacular persod of prepa- 
ration. , 
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Expect: nothing from the Soviets except trickery, in- 
Siricere promises, and bitter disappointment. Business 
concerns and nations that long ago figured upon being able 
to resume satisfactory relations with Russia exercised 

poor judgment. Those dominating 


RUSSIAN Russia to-day take pride, not in 
MADNESS - : . 

MUST RUN dealing fairly and squarely with 
ITS COURSE foreign business men and foreign 


nations, but in hoodwinking, fool- 
ing and cheating them. Their word is worth just. as 
much as their money—it takes 75,000 rubles for one car- 
fare.. Some of the statesmen assembled at Genoa have 
been disposed to act as if other nations needed Russia 
more desperately than Russia needs other nations. Hap- 
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Meat or game that begins to smell is called “high.” 
The proposed new tariff is both high and “high.” It 
would afford American manufacturers such freedom to 
mulct the consuming public that Senator McCumber, its 

sponsor, felt it necessary to utter a 


THE NEW ' plea that its beneficiaries refrain 
TARIFF : ; 
IS “HIGH,” from taking full advantage of it. 

A tariff that is feared by its own 


ALL RIGHT 

om ‘ parent is little likely to commend it- 
self to prospective victims, meaning every household in 
the land. “Here’s a deadly weapon, but please don’t use 
it,’ was his refrain. He must be an extraordinarily sim- 
ple-minded and trustful politician who would expect every 
business man in America to resist all temptation to take 


pily, the world can stand the gaff longer than Russia can. advantage of the protection offered him by law. 


Russia’s’ representatives at 
Genoa have talked and acted 
as if they were victors deal- 
ing with the vanquished. 

Their _ secretly-concocted 
pact with Germany—a char- 
acteristic move—was doubt- 
less counted upon to bring all 
other nations to their knees. 
But Germany is not in a po- 
sition, to extend the assist- 
ance Russia gaspingly needs. 
Lenin, Trotzky and the other 
tyrants now inflicting a reign 
of robbery and terror and 
starvation upon the Russian 
people must know in their 
hearts that their regime is 
nearing its end unless large- 
scale financial assistance and 
industrial succor are provid- 
ed by other nations. 

The United States Gov- 
ernment has been critized by 
a good many citizens for not 
embracing these Soviet mur- 
derers. Events have abun- 
dantly justified our Govern- 
ment’s course. If every other 
nation would simply leave 
Russia severely alone, the 
restoration, of law and order 
and decent dealing would be 
hastened. Cringing to or coddling Lenin, Trotzky and 
their fellow-assassins is not the effective way to deal with 
them. 

There can be no satisfactory fellowship between dark- 
ness and light. 

* * x 

The true measure of success is not how much you have 
grabbed for yourself, but how much you have accom- 
plished helpful to others. 7 

~ * » 
To avoid becoming a bore, bore. 
* * * 

Every time we act we release a homing-bird which shall 
one day return. Are you sending forth bluebirds? Or 
birds of prey? 





GEORGE K. LEET 
Secretary to Judge Gary, Chairman of the Board of the 
U. S. Steel Corp., who has been made secretary of the 
corporation. Mr. Leet, prior to becoming secretary to 
Judge Gary, was connected with the Treasury Depart- 
ment at Washington for ten years. 


Business is little likely to 
boom so gaily that the buying 
public will launch into an- 
other “silk shirt’’ era. The 
great majority of buyers are 
certain to resent attempts to 
mark up prices extortionate- 
ly.. And even Senator Mc- 
Cumber apparently recog- 
nizes that. his tariff would 
enable maunfacturers to do 
this should they see fit. Re- 
ports agree that. agricultural 
interests consented to give 
manufacturers all the “pro- 
tection” they desired in ex- 
change for correspondingly 
generous “protection” for 
agriculture. It is earnestly 
to be hoped that our farm- 
ers will be: properly enlight- 
ened in time to protest ef- 
fectively against the pro- 
posed pact becoming a law. 
The farmers have been 
fooled. Other working clas- 
ses, however, who _ have 
only their labor to sell and 
are buyers of everything 
else, have even less reason 
than the farmers to support 
the proposed scheme for 
raising the cost of living, 
for the benefit of sellers at the expense of buyers. To 
trot out the highest tariff in America’s history the first 
time America has been a great creditor nation and is 
clamoring for payment of debts by foreigners, cannot be 
regarded as quite logical, can it? 

It is safe to predict that the proposed tariff is a long 
way from the statute books. 

.¢ 2 
The higher you climb, depend more on.your own rea- 
soning. 
ee & 
He aims straight who is stratght. 
ea * 

Don’t read to pass the time, but to pass knowledge into 

your head. 
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IN THE WAY 
The People—“Er—Pardon me, Madam, But I can’t see unless you remove your hat.” 
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“The tonic a great many business men need most,” 
remarked a famous, overworked doctor some little time 
ago, “is large doses of black ink. The red ink on their 
ledgers has been getting into their systems.” Happily, 

profits are beginning to displace 


BEST TONIC: losses in most firms and companies. 


LARGE : 
DOSES OF It cannot be said, however, that the 
BLACK INK figures have yet changed quite as 


much as those interested in the fig- 
ures have changed mentally; I mean, there has been a 
more pronounced transition from pessimism to optimism 
than from depression to prosperity. Perhaps more than 
the business man referred to in the following story have 
been wise enough to act as he acted. 

A Chicago business man, so the story goes, who was 
broken down in health went to Los Angeles. A friend 
told him of a doctor in Pasadena who had performed 
some remarkable cures. The sick man went to see the 
doctor. The doctor, after examining him thoroughly, 
said : 

“You are pretty much of a gerieral wreck.” 
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Should labels on goods tell the truth? The United 
States Supreme Court has ruled “Yes.” The Winsted 
Hosiery Company, manufacturers of underwear, through 
some devious species of reasoning claimed that it should 

be allowed to label its goods mis- 


WE SHOULD leadingly. We have a Pure Food 
AT ; . 

gt a law which compels food manufac- 

BUYING turers to state truthfully on each 


label what the food contains. Why 
should you and I be hoodwinked into buying an article 
labeled as being composed of “wool” if the garment is 
not wholly made of wool, but partly or wholly of cotton? 
Would the Winsted Hosiery Company claim the right 
to pass off a $1 bill as a $2 bill? Yet, wouldn’t that be 
just as honest as palming off goods made of something 
other than wool as being made of wool? 

Misbranding of goods is unfair to honest business men, 
as well as unfair to the public. Every power of the land 
should be exercised to strengthen honest business men and 
business concerns and business methods. Every power 
in the land should be exercised to stamp out dishonest 








“T knew that,” said the man, 
“but what I want to know is 
whether you. can cure me or 
not?” 

._ “Of course I cannot cure 
you,” replied the doctor. “No 
doctor ever cures anybody. But 
I can tell you how to cure your- 
self.” 

“Good! And how much will 
you charge for this?” 

“How much ready money 
can you command ?” 


“cc 


000. 


“Then my fee will be $5,000, 
payable in advance. But you 
will have to do exactly as I tell 
you. Then if you are not well 
in six months, you can have 
your $5,000 back.” 

“That’s fair enough. Go 
ahead! what are your or- 
ders?” 

“Simply this,” said the doc- 
tor. “No matter what hap- 
pens, just say, ‘I don’t care a 


> 99 


h, I suppose about $50,- 


d——. 
“Yes; and what else?” 
“That’s all,” said the doc- 

tor. 

“Gee!” exclaimed the man. 
“Five thousand is a good deal 
for just one sentence.” 

Then, after a little pause, he 
looked up with a smile and 
said, “But I don’t care.” 

The result was that in six 
months the man was entirely 
well.. He had learned how to 
throw off his worry. 








Two-Line. Editorials 


lf ratiroad rates are cui drastically, pros- 
perity will also be cut. , 

= .* 

It would be a great thing for the. country— 
and a bad thing for crooks—tf several thousand 
banks. announced their readiness to purchase 
and handle investments for little people on the 
partial payment:plan. 

SS : 

Ship subsidies are bad, but loss of our ships 
would be worse. 

ie -o es 

“In trade and business, rumors ‘are facts.”— 
Lloyd George.. Wall Street can well say, 
“Hear, hear.” 

 . 


Bullish: Stock Exchange seats are up to 
$95,000. 
2 2 @ 

If blocs continue to multiply—agricultural 
blocs, tariff blocs, alien blocs, etc., etc.—the 
return of prosperity will be in danger of being 
blocked. ; 

* ¢ 2 

Wise lending, on a strictly businesslike basis 
to dependable foreign borrowers, will quicken 
recovery both abroad and at home. 

* + .2 


A tip: Rubber looks good for along pull. 
* 


Don’t ignore the coal strike. Look upon it, ° 


rather, as a latent volcano. 

* * 
_ “Bonus” is latin ‘for good. A bonus payable 
tn money to be received from our European 
war-time debtors would be bad, as the receipts, 


apart from British interests, will be nil for a 


long time to come. 
ce: + 
A prediction: . Business will. end the year 
better than tt began. 
a... 
Unfortunately, the “ire” apparently hasn’t 
yet been taken out of Ireland. 








-your fellow-men. 


business men and business con- 
cerns and business methods. To 
sell cotton, or any other sub- 
stance, as wool is dishonest. 
Why should it be accounted a 
crime to label a box of candy as 
containing one pound net if it 
actually contained only. fifteen 
ounces, and not be accounted a 
crime to sell knit goods contain- 
ing cotton as being made of 
wool? The slogan, “Truth in 
Advertising,” will be greatly 
strengthened by this Supreme 
Court decision. 

The astounding thing, how- 
ever, is that any reputable con- 
cern should have -had_ the 
audacity to bring any such ques- 
tion before the Supreme Court 
for decision. 

= 

It’s more important to be “in 
right” with yourself -than with 
anyone else. 

2. * 


No nation of Abels can live 
unless due care and considera- 
tion and education be bestowed 
on the Cains. What are you 
doing about this? 

* * * 

What a tragedy that so many 
prefer to be hogs rather than “a 
little lower than the angels,” 
seeking swill, not service. 

. ¢ 2 


Success. consists of having 
within you a right spirit, a right 
attitude toward life, toward 


* * xX 


How we sbend our early 
years usually decrees whether 
we shall become mind-workers 
or manual workers. 


Serving Business With Books 


How John Cotton Dana Has Made the Business Branch of the 
_ Newark Library the Largest in the United States 


enterprise in Newark that he 

does not make the institution he 
manages help along, it must be of 
no importance. If there is any in- 
tellectual appetite of the townspeople 
that the library does not. seek to ap- 
pease, it is not worthy of encourage- 
ment.” That is what the New York 
“Sun” once said of John Cotton 
Dana, librarian of the Newark 
Library and founder of the business 
branch, the largest library of business 
literature in the United States. 

“When we founded the business 
branch, in 1904, in a little basement 
room,” said Mr. Dana, “all we had 
was some business directories. The 
use made of these directories and 
other business material in the next 
three or four years opened my eyes 
to the necessity for a bureau to dis- 
pense business information. In 1909, 
we added such books as we could get, 
maps, more directories, code books, 
manufacturers’ encyclopedias, atlases, 
and statistical reports. In the suc- 
ceeding three years the use of the 
city directories increased nearly 50 
per cent.; and 7,248 people used the 
map collection during one year. 

“In 1914, we built a two-story 
building at 15 Beaver street, our 
present location, using only the first 
floor for business literature; but it 
soon became necessary to turn the 
entire building over to business. 
Our business book collection now 
numbers about 5,000 volumes, deal- 
ing with selling, banking, insurance, 
credit, advertising, management, cor- 
porations, accounting, office work, 
efficiency, exporting, etc. These 
books may be borrowed for one 
month. 

“Our group of directories covers 
2,500 towns; and in addition we have 
1,500 telephone directories, valuable 
for small places where no city direct- 
ories exist ; 500 trade directories ; and 
150 foreign directories. We have 3,- 
500 books on business, covering 
every phase from raw materials to 
distribution, with 5,000 pamphlets on 
the same subjects; 4,000 city maps 
and real estate atlases; 400 business, 
financial, and trade papers; current 
indexes for research work on busi- 
ness subjects; information on stocks 
and bonds and financial reports; 
commercial and industrial informa- 
tion, and six service organizations 
which give weekly abstracts of busi- 
ness journals and condensed news of 
business in all countries. 


I: there is any public or private 


By O. D. Foster 


“A telephone call to branch 320 or 
a letter to our librarian brings 
service by ’phone or mail and, if the 
information is not available in the 
business branch, we either secure it 
or notify the applicant where it can 
be found. 

“In order that we might be readily 
accessible to the man who has little 
time to spare, we placed our branch 
in the center of business activity in 
Newark,” 


{ 





JOHN COTTON DANA 


Librarian of the Public Library of 

Newark, N. J., and founder of the 

business branch, the largest library 

of business literature in the United 
States 


John Cotton Dana, the librarian 
who walks shoulder to shoulder with 
the business man, was born in Ver- 
mont and graduated from Dartmouth 
in the class of ’78. After graduation 
he went to Colorado for his health. 
Work in the open occupied the next 
few years; then, his active mind re- 
fusing to be satisfied with the life 
of the plains, he came East to study 
law, having been admitted to the 
New York bar in 1884. Once more 
his health gave way and he started 
for Montana to raise sheep. From 
this he turned to various other occu- 
pations which included editing a 
newspaper, surveying, architectural 
work, advertising, and finally preach- 
ing—‘All,” says Mr. Dana whimsi- 
cally, with very poor success,” 


In the course of his work he 
drifted to a ranch near Denver and 
while there was offered the position 
of librarian in the new Denver 
library. 

“But did you know anything about 
library work?” I asked. 

“Not a thing,” Mr. Dana admitted, 
“but I soon found out. I had a few 
ideas of my own, and I studied library 
conditions as hard as I knew how. 
The library idea took hold of me im- 
mediately ; but I did not agree in the 
least with the theories and practices 
of those days. 

“To me, books were friends, and 
to have access to them was part of 
the pleasure as well as of the educa- 
tion of the individual. I cut a hole 
in the beautiful new oak counter that 
barred the public from our bocks, 
and let them right in to the shelves. 

’ “In those days—1889—this was 
considered a very advanced thing to 
do; but my sentiments were those of 
the old lady in Pawtucket, R. I., who 
had carefully guarded the treasured 
volumes of the library through sev- 
eral decades. She loved her books 
and wanted to share her pleasure 
with the people who came to read. 
Announcing that the Lord had told 
her the people should be allowed ac- 
cess to the shelves of her library, she 
let them in, and nothing happened to 
her books.” 

After nine years of constructive 
work in Denver, Mr. Dana once more 
returned to the East, to take charge 
of the library at Springfield, Mass. 
Four years later, in 1902, he moved 
to Newark, where he is now rounding 
out his twentieth year of service. 

“We feel here that we are the cus- 
todian of certain gifts from Newark 
to its people,” said Mr. Dana. “It is 
our business to distribute them where 
they will do the most good, and it is 
our constant study to see how that 
can be accomplished.” 

One reason for the rapid growth 
of Newark’s library is its progressive 
business management. Mr. Dana 
knows the power of judicious adver- 
tising. 

“Newark is one of the greatest in- 
dustrial centres in the country,” he 
says, “and we have need for the best 
and most up-to-date business infor- 
mation obtainable. Having secured 
it, we are not doing our full duty if 
we do not let people know how and 
where they can find it.” 

To inform business men of New- 
ark about the branch library, he dis- 








The Map Department of the Business Branch of the 
Public Library of Newark, N. J. Hundreds make use of 


this department every month | 


tributed blotters illustrated with pic- 
tures of the branch and carrying such 
sentiments as this: 

To know ten thousand business 
items is good. To know where to 
find a million is better. 

Indexes do the trick—if you know 
where to find them. If you don’t, 
ask your Business Library, 15 
Beaver Street. 

Small sheets containing crisp busi- 
ness mottoes are sent out as envel- 
ope stuffers, distributed with the 
issues of the Chamber-of Commerce 
bulletin, as well as by business 
houses in their general mail. As 
many as 25,000 have been sent out 
at one time. 

An excellent idea of the broad 
service rendered is given by the fol- 
lowing summary of information 
asked for at the business branch. 

Miss Linda Morley, librarian, was 
asked to give the street address of an 
electrical machine company in Cleve- 
land. The inquirer had broken cer- 
tain parts of a machine and wished 
to wire for replacement.. The Cleve- 
land directory and a trade directory 
yielded nothing. The librarian then 
consulted the Cincinnati directory— 
many people confuse these two cities 
—and found the information sought. 

The question, “Where in Germany 
is the Vereinigte Deutsche Nickel- 
werke Aktiengesellschaf?” . sounds 
like a poser; but in two minutes the 
reply came back, “In Schwerte, 
Westphalia.” 

If you wanted to reach John Smith, 
945 Hector street, America, you 
might think it a hopeless proposition. 
But, if you called up the branch, they 
would tell you almost immediately 
that there were only four cities in 
the United. States containing a street 
by that name, and that the only one 
where the numbers ran as high as 
945 was in Conshokocken, Pa. By 
referring to. the directory of that 
city they would find John Smith, 
leather worker, at the above. address. 

When something more than or- 
dinary information is requested all 
possible sources .are searched right 
down to minute details. For instance, 
a large manufacturing concern about 
to locate a new plant, sent a repre- 


4 
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sentative to the branch to gather’ in- 
formation.’ The product necessitated 
the use of skilled wotkers, many of 
whom lived in northern: New Jersey, 
and, wherever the plant_was. located, 
cheap and easy transportation had to 
be provided to that district. The in- 
quirer was given railroad maps to get 
the railroad and trolley connections ; 
trolley and‘ railroad guide books to 
secure the rates of fare; real estate 
atlases to inform him of: the lay of 
the land: and the location of unoccu- 
pied territory, close to trolley lines, 
suitable for business purposes; he 
was given an industrial directory of 
the state, to locate unused factory 
buildings, and the towns - which 
donate land for industrial purposes ; 
and he was furnished with geological 
information in order that foundation 
work might be handled economically, 
if it were necessary to build. 

Here are some examples of the 
general questions that come in: 


Decode the following cablegram: 
“Semiforme impuberal begroan.” 

If silk costs 3 kopecks per 
arshine in Russia, what would that 
be per yard in dollars and cents? 

Advertising rates in the leading 
newspapers in Bahia, Brazil. 

How many automobile fire en.- 
gines are there in Detroit? 

Is there a ferry from Wilmington 
to Penn’s Grove? 

Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s rules for packing paint cans 
for transportation. 

Method of cost 
ship building. 

List of coal dealers in Colombia. 

The price of copper one hundred 
years ago. 

The name, address, and office 
hours of Argentina consul in N. Y. 

How far up the Shark river could 
a loaded schooner drawing 4 ft. of 
water go? Are there any bridges 
other than draw bridges? 

Is the soil in Scotch Plains suit- 
able for asparagus? 

General information on the paper . 
industry in Porto Rico. 


accounting for 


Mr. Dana has issued a volume en- 
titled “Twenty-four Hundred Busi- 
ness Books, and. Guide to Business 
Literature,” which is an excellent 
classified: index to a selected group of 
books offering reliable business infor- 
mation, It is much in demand. — 
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Over four hundred business, financial, and trade papers 


Business Branch of the Newark 
Library 


“Concretely, just what information 
is the business man seeking most of 
all to-day?” I asked Miss Morley. 

“We have a continually increasing 
demand for statistics of all kinds,” 
she replied. “To-day men are basing 
their plans for business extension on 
knowledge of actual conditions. 

“To answer your question more 
definitely, I would say that account- 
ing and cost finding for specific lines 
are two of the big subjects of the 
moment. Material on sales letters is 
also very popular, and we have con- 
stant calls for books on marketing. 
Printed matter dealing with turnover 
percentages is always in demand. 
Sales articles and those. on sales 
management have a steady call, and 
the financial and business journals: 
are almost worn to shreds through 
constant use.” 

Some idea of the educational 
power this business library wields is 
shown by the fact that out of the 
350 to 400 persons who use it daily, 
not more than fifty come in merely 
to look: at the books. Most of them 
come for information they do not 
know how to find without expert 
guidance. 

So much of the information re- 
quested is of such an individual char- 
acter that it has been found increas- 
ingly difficult to classify it so that 
each request does not involve de- 
tailed search. Due to the time in- 
volved in this individual research and 
with a desire to apportion the services 
of his staff fairly among the patrons 
of the branch,, Mr. Dana has in- 
augurated a special service. Where 
research would cover more than a 
half-hour for one patron, special 
service may be secured from desig- 
nated attendants for a dollar an 
hour. This innovation has been very 
well received. 

The business branch of the Newark 
Library is a practical demonstration 
of city and community development 
through the educational efforts of a 
far-seeing librarian, who daily proves 
one of his own sayings-—“To know 
how to find in books and journals 
the information you need—that is to 
hold the eel of wisdom by the tail.” 
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U.S. Expert Says We'll Prosper 
if Farmer Gets Square Deal 


are feeling much better over the 

general situation. Business men 
report increasing sales; bankers say 
that farmers are paying off their 
debts. Because of the recent increase 
in farm prices, business is picking up 
as rapidly as could be expected. We 
are fairly along on the road to per- 
manent prosperity, if—” 

The man speaking is Charles W. 
Pugsley, Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture—also editor of the ‘““Nebraska 
Farmer,” on leave. Recently, he has 
traveled extensively in the West and 
in the South, trying to get a view of 
the business outlook. He knows how 
to find what he is seeking; he has the 
eye of a scientific economist and the 
nose of a newspaper man. 

Mr. Pugsley was interrupted by the 
ringing of the telephone—some ques- 
tion about the administration of a 
forty-million-dollar-a-year enterprise, 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

“No,” he continued, “this country 
is very far from being all gloom. 
Even the farmer is beginning to see 
decided streaks of rose and gold along 
a horizon that, a little while ago, was 
all dull gray. He says that he has but 
little money left when he _ gets 
through paying interest on his debts 
and his necessary expenses—both in 
the West and in the South they told 
me that. But, in both sections far- 
mers are hopeful again and are begin- 
ning to believe that they will soon be 
in position to do some substantial 
buying.” 

“Basing their hope on what?” 

“Why,” he said, “on a number of 
things, but principally on the fact that, 
during the past few weeks, we have 
had one of the most remarkable in- 
creases in the prices of farm products 
that the world ever saw. The value, 
the exchange power, of farm products 
increased from 8 to 124 per cent., 
hay lying sluggishly at the 8 per cent. 
line and sheep and lambs gamboling 
on to the 124 per cent. plane. Corn 
and wheat increased 41 per cent.; 
cattle, 22 per cent. ; hogs, 67 per cent. 

“This increase means much to the 
American farmer and it means much 
to American business because, as I 
found in every state I have visited, 
the farmer js using the larger returns 
he is getting from his crops and his 
live stock to pay more of his debts and 


B=: farmers and business men 


Charles W. Pugsley 


Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
In an Interview with Collis Davison 


to buy more of the things he needs 
than for a long time past. 

“The increase amounts to about 
$120 per farm in the best agricultural 
districts. 

“Recently, I addressed the Rotary 
conference of the Sixteenth Disirict, 
composed of Iowa, Nebraska, and 
South Dakota. Before going out 
there, I secured some figures from 
Department economists as to what 
this increase amounts to in those 
States. In Iowa, on March 1, the in- 
crease in the value of corn in the 








It’s Not the Crops 


EFORE the farmer has a 

dollar to spend he must pay 
interest on borrowed funds; 
then he must pay taxes; then 
wages to farm-hands; and then 
the cost of tools and imple- 
ments. Every year he starts 
anew with hope, seeds, land— 
and backbone. And everything 
may work like a charm, with 
bumper crops in every field, and 
still the farmer may be unable 
to buy from the merchant. 
What Assistant Secretary 
Pugsley says about the “ex- 
change rate’ will give you the 
answer. 




















hands of the farmer because of this 
last few months’ rise was $37,754,- 
350. In Nebraska it was $16,203,150. 
In South Dakota it was $9,271,620. 
I am not talking about corn that has 
gone somewhere else, but of corn in 
the hands of the farmer. The in- 
crease in other grains, while it does 
not bulk so large, still amounts to a 
considerable figure. And what is true 
of those three states is measurably 
true of other agricultural states. 

“Taking the country as a whole, the 
corn in the hands of farmers on 
March 1 was worth $179,897,440 
more than it was on .November 1. 
And the increase continued right on 
through the month of March. The 
same corn, on April 1, had increased 
in value to the extent of $207,472,- 
960 over what it was worth on No- 
vember 1, the height of the husking 
‘season. Of course, some of it passed 
out of farmers’ hands between March 
1 and April 1, but enough of it was 
kept to improve farm finances.” 

“Did you find other indications that 
business is on the way to a normal 
measure of prosperity?” 


“Yes, many of them. But you will 
understand, of course,” he continued, 
“that I was looking at the situation 
primarily from the farmer’s view- 
point. But the point of observation 
differed only slightly from that of the 
business man. Here is. one thing: 
the new or virgin wool consumed in 
1921 amounted to 72,000,000 pounds 
more than in 1920. This means that 
we have about exhausted the surplus 
wool stored during the time when we 
were planning for a long, long war. 
It means that we are getting back into 
the channels of regular trade. The 
outlook is excellent for the wool 
grower and the manufacturer of 
woolen goods: 

“Here is another indication of the 
business trend: the meats in the cool- 
ers of this country on March 1 
amounted to only about 50 per cent. 
of the meats in storage a year ago. 
This means that there is going to be 
a good demand for meats. 

“Here is still another indication, 
looked at from the agricultural angle, 
of better business for the country: 
cotton sales during February, 1922, 
were 20 per cent. greater than during 
February, 1921. Cotton factories are 
beginning to turn their wheels again, 
and they will continue to do so, if—” 

Again the telephone rang. The As- 
sistant Secretary was being appealed 
to for help with some one of the nu- 
merous problems that are always 
coming up with regard to the county 
agents, those representatives of the 
Department of Agriculture in most of 
the counties of the country who go 
into the fields and feeding pens and 
pasture lots and teach better methods 
direct to the men who are running the 
farms. 

“Yes,” he continued, “‘the situation 
is better, immeasurably better.” 

But the interviewer was getting cu- 
rious. 

“Wait a minute, Mr. Secretary,” he 
said, “that telephone has twice inter- 
rupted you on an unexplained ‘if.’ 
‘On the road to prosperity, if—.’ 
“Wheels will continue to turn, if—.’ If 
what ?” ; 

“Why,” he said, “possibly that ‘if’ 
is the point of the story. Probably I 
have been fighting away from spring- 
ing the climax before I speak the pro- 
logue. But here it is. What I saw 
springing up in the West and the 
South, what I have been trying tc tell 
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you about, will continue to grow into 
better business for the country, if 
prices are kept so that exchange of 
products is possible between the busi- 
ness man and the farmer. Otherwise, 
there is not going to be any permanent 
prosperity for either of them. 

“In other words, prosperity will 
come back if it is given a chance. But 
it is not growing on bushes, as the 
hysterical optimism that always fol- 
lows depression might lead you to be- 
lieve. Profits, like any other perish- 
able fruit, must be picked carefully. 
Get greedy—you crush and make a 
mess of them. As I see it—as I 
found it wherever I have been—the 
full return of normal prosperity de- 
pends on a single thing, a right rate 
of exchange between the things that 
the farmer produces and the things 
that he would like to consume. 

“Is it necessary to remind business 
men that industry and commerce live 
on the farmer’s surplus? 

“Don’t they know that the recent 
slump in their business was due to 
the slump in the business of the far- 
mers of this country? 

“Have they any doubt that the far- 
mer, though he may have very little 
to wear and no money to spend, eats 
at the first table and that the rest of 
the country must make shift with 
what is’ left? 

“Isn’t it clear to them that even 
sensible selfishness would prompt the 
business man to take an interest in 
affairs beyond the confines of the city 
in which he does business; that the 
agricultural communities around him 
constitute his main support; that, 
properly considered, his success de- 
pends upon the success of the farmer 
not merely in a section but in the na- 
tion as a whole? 


Beginning to See Daylight 


“Whether generally recognized or 
not, these things are facts, the facts 
upon which general and permanent 
prosperity must be based. 

“The farmer is beginning to feel 
that, while he is still in a pretty tight 
place, the pressure is easing off. He 
is paying back some of the money he 
owes at the bank and elsewhere. He 
has very little left to spend after his 
debts are paid, but he is beginning to 
feel that he would like to play a game 
of checkers with the business man 
again. 

“Are you going to let him do it? 
Or are you going to keep him out of 
the game by continuing to declare that 
all of your pieces are kings and that 
he hasn’t a single thing on his side 
of the board? 

“Let me remind you again what 
it means to keep him out of the game, 
and how easy it is to keep him out. 

“Business depends for success upon 
selling the wares in which it deals. 
To whom do you sell? To the far- 
mers themselves, for 40 per cent. of 
your buyers live on farms; to people 


who are handling farm products; to 
people who are manufacturing things 
for the farmer to consume; to those 
who are manufacturing things from 
the crops the farmer produced. Di- 
rectly or indirectly, the farmer is— 
must be—your customer, the man 
who keeps your business from stag- 
nating. 


Must Get Fair Return 


“Let’s follow through and see just 
what happens. We will say that a 
farmer is working 160 acres of Jand. 
All he has to buy with is what he can 
produce on that 160 acres. He must 
trade his 80 acres of corn, his 20 
acres of small grain and his 60 acres 
of pasture land represented in cattle 
and hogs—for what? First, for the 
use of the money he borrows to car- 
ry on his business. That is interest. 
Next, for the protection of the gov- 
ernment which enables him to produce 
anything at all. That is taxex Next 
for the labor he employs in carrying 
on his business; then for the ma- 
chinery with which to cultivate and 
harvest his crops; then for clothing 
for his family; then for the furnish- 
ings of his house, the carpets and 
the phonographs. 

“If his corn and his small grain, 
his hogs and his cattle, can be ex- 
changed for only enough money to 
pay his taxes and his interest, he can- 
not possibly buy anything. If, in ad- 
dition to what he pays in taxes and 
interest, there is enough left over to 
meet his labor bill—still he cannot 
buy anything that any business man 
makes in his factory or keeps in his 
store. If there is anything left over 
after he takes care of his interest, 
taxes, and labor bills, and payments 
on his notes, then he begins to buy. 

“What the farmer buys and the 
quantity depends upon nothing but the 
exchange rate—upon whether or not 
he can exchange what he produces 
for what he needs to consume—upon 
whether or not he is getting a fair 
return for his labor and his invest- 
ment compared with the labor and 
investments of-others. 

“Now, of course, there are two 
things that can be done. Business 
can continue to say to the farmer, 
‘My pieces in this game are kings and 
yours are not.’ That means that we 
close the game and go home—in other 
words, that we quit business and start 
reverting to the primitive. 

“Then what happens? The farmer 
will not starve. So far as taking care 
of the stomach is concerned, he will 
always have the fat of the land. He 
may not have a dollar, but if he is a 
farmer he will have chickens and eggs, 
butter and milk, pork and beef, wheat 
and corn, fruits and vegetables, and 
all the things he needs to eat. He can 
even make his own leather if neces- 
sary, but he doesn’t want it to be nec- 
essary. 

“I had that fact impressed on me 
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anew during my recent trip. Let me 
give you two incidents. 

“In Iowa I attended an all-day 
meeting of a club of farm families, 
There are twelve families in the club 
and a meeting is held each month at 
the home of one of the families, 
Now, those farmers, a round dozen 
of them, were all in financial straits 
—very real, very pressing. Yet we 
sat down that day to a table that con- 
tained one of the best meals that I 
ever ate, all produced on the farm. 

“The other incident was in Geor- 
gia. I saw farmers bringing fresh 
pork into a building. I saw other 
farmers going away with cured hams 
and bacon. I talked to some of them. 
They had a small, local, crude meat- 
curing plant. The meat, they said, 
might not be as good as the packing- 
house product, but, as one of the men 
expressed it, ‘We’ve got to live; we 
couldn’t get enough money for our 
live hogs to buy enough cured meat 
to amount to anything, and, anyhow, 
the money would go somewhere else 
and we’d have no meat. We have the 
hogs, and this way it doesn’t cost us 
money to get the meat.: The expense 
of curing is paid by giving some to 
neighbors who have no meat, but who 
are willing to help.’ 


Will Buy If Given Chance 


“The thing that can be done about 
this checker game between the busi- 
ness man and the farmer 1s. to see that 
the exchange rate is right, that the 
farmer, his checkers on a parity with 
yours, can stay in the game—and 
keep you in the game, because you 
can’t play without somebody to play 
with. 

“During the past year the farmer 
was able to exchange his products for 
less than at any other time in the his- 
tory of American agriculture. There 
have been times when he got less 
money for them, but there has never 
been a time before when the money 
he got for them would buy so little 
of the things that business men sell. 

“Before 1920, it took from 14 to 25 
bushels of corn to pay the taxes on a 
Nebraska farm I have in mind. In 
1920, it took 65 bushels.. In 1921, it 
took 143 bushels. 

“Let us take 1920 as the basis of 
comparison.. In terms of what the 
business man has to sell to the far- 
mer, the farmer’s cattle dollar is 
worth only 57.7 cents; his wheat 
dollar is worth 49.3 cents; his oats 
dollar is worth 37.2 cents; his corn 
dollar is worth only 29.6 cents. 

“And, still, the farmer is trying to 
get back into the buying game—will 
get back if he is given half a chance.” 





Cheerfulness is a small virtue, it is 
true, but it sheds such a brightness 
around us in this life that heither dark 
clouds nor rain can dispel its happy 
influence.—E. V. B. Alexander. 
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Superpower Will Aid Industry 


Boston-Washington Superzone Should Bring Cheaper Electric 
Power to 25,000,000 Persons and 76,000 Factories 
By M. C. Krarup 
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populous and the wealthiest that could ~ ; ; ' : 
be selected in the United States, and 78 a ze 7¥ zz 7 
also one where the demand for eco- THE PRESENT USE OF POWER IN THE SUPERZONE 
nomical power, light, and heat, is Each dot represents 10,000 horsepower, and therefore 25 separate power plants, as 79 per 
Hy ; : t. of pow: ants less 500 horsepower. t is prop provide power 
strong and widely diffused. It in- pre the “torun a dae current—for all these establishments from 273 stations 
cludes Washington D. C. and ex- electrically connected. Waterpower will be utilized from the Potomac, the Susquehanna, 
: the Delaware, .the Hudson and the Connecticut Rivers and their tributaries; eventually 
tends to north of: Boston, be- also from the Black River, the Raquette, the St. Lawrence, and from Niagara Falls. But 
tween latitudes 39 and 44. On the most of the current will be generated from coal in those localities where coal is cheapest, 


° ° . and some existing plants will be utilized and enlarged 
western line it takes in Scranton and 


Utica. proves a gold mine to investors or stalments—the economical situation 

This project is likely to come be- only moderately profitable in a di- in the superpower zone is radically 
fore investors in some definite form rectly financial sense. changed. The burden of investment 
when the time is ripe and all essen- . When electric current can be sup-_ is to that extent shifted from manu- 


tial construction features shall have plied anywhere, more cheaply than facturer to banker. Industrial en- 
been definitely worked out and har- one can normally make it for himself, terprise is to the same extent released. 
monized. The financial and technical it can be utilized for light or heat Perhaps this super-generous policy 
plan will then be scrutinized by with insignificant investment, while will be adopted only in dealing with 
numerous competent engineers and for power purposes the needed in- manufacturing establishments whose 
financiers, aside from the considera- vestment is limited to the cost of an previously operated power plant must 
ble number who have already investi- electric motor equipment: This cost be sold or scrapped when they tie in- 
gated the foundations of the plan for is conservatively mentioned as $35 to the superpower system, and possi- 
the huge electrical industry most di- per horsepower, which is perhaps no bly new concerns will be dealt with 
rectly affected, or for the Govern- more than the average cost of asteam differently and through local bank- 


ment. plant of an internal-combustion motor ers, if deferred payments for the in- 
The whole plan is so brimful of in- plant. stallation are to be granted. Other- 
terest to the public at large that the And, in the published survey of the wise a minute investigation of com- 


dry technical basis for it may well superpower system, the economies in mercial soundness might be neces- 
enough be accepted provisionally by operation to be offered the user of sary. 

the layman, for the sake of contem- | power are estimated on the basis of New concerns will at all events be 
plating the great effects on the social allowing a fixed charge of 16 per cent. relieved of the worries and technical 
order, the small industries, agricul- per annum against electrification, to uncertainties involved in the selection 
ture, and business in general. These pay for motor equipment. If this is and installation of an independent 
effects are bound to follow when the done literally—meaning the sale of plant, usually including a smaller re- 
enterprise is materialized, whether it industrial electric motors on easv in- serve plant for. emergencies or a con- 
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siderable equipment of storage bat- 
teries. Even so large a concern as 
the New York Edison Company has 
storage batteries of sufficient capacity 
for operating all lines for 24 hours. 
And both old and new establish- 
ments will be relieved of the purchase 
of coal or liquid fuel. Fluctuations 
in the local prices of these commodi- 
ties will no longer be a matter of 
great importance. All will have light 
and heat on the most convenient plan. 
They will be able to run light or 
heavy, in accordance with their busi- 
ness requirements, without consider- 
ing the waste inseparable from fitful 
operation of an independent plant. 
Arrangements for overtime and night 
work will also be facilitated, as the 
power is at command by the turning 
of a switch and requires practically 
no attention. Manufacturing plants 
will also be enabled to enlarge their 
capacity from time to time by addi- 
tional motor equipment without being 
handicapped by their own previous 
arrangements. The location of the 
new equipment will not be compul- 
sory, but may be at the opposite end 
of the buildings or grounds, if neces- 
sary. 

It is difficult to say what these 
things will mean in the aggregate for 
stimulating industrial enterprise in 
the superpower zone. A fertile im- 
agination could probably draw a more 
lifelike picture of the ultimate effects 
on the details of civilization than any 
to which a conscientious engineer 
would subscribe his name. The engi- 
neers who have reported on the 
superpower system do not really 
vouch for anything except its eco- 
nomical efficiency—a saving to the 
commonwealth of the superpower 
zone of about $500,000,000 per 
annum, and, to the 76,000 manufac- 
turing concerns now going, a saving 
of $190,000,000 in the year 1930 
over and above a fixed annual charge 
on a capital investment of $185,000,- 
000 for motor equipment; to say 
nothing about newcomers in the in- 
dustries. 


Effect on Production Costs 


On the economical aspect of the 
electrifying of the railways through- 
out the zone, though it is contem- 
plated as unavoidable and desirable, 
very little has been said publicly as 
yet. 

The municipal waterworks in the 
zone have not been included among 
the establishments whose operation 
would necessarily be affected. Per- 
haps politics is considered too uncer- 
tain a factor. But it is known that 
they consumed 260,000 tons of an- 
thracite coal in 1919 and also 260,000 
tons of bituminous coal. And it is 


figured that the work done would re- 
quire 340,000,000 kilowatt-hours of 
electrical energy, which could be pro- 
duced from the superpower system at 
a saving equivalent to. the cost of 





154,000 tons of bituminous coal. 

Such figures may or may not be 
illuminating. But how about the 
more obvious considerations which 
the engineers of the project, and 
those appointed by the United States 
government for examining its foun- 
dation, leave unmentioned, because it 
is impossible to estimate them in 
figures or dollars? There is the re- 
flection, for example, that Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
and New Jersey have been at some 
disadvantage industrially because the 
manufacturing towns in these States 
are less favorably located with ref- 
erence to coal and iron than compet- 
ing regions in the Middle West, and 
have also been in the shadow of big 
interests related to insurance, com- 
merce, and transportation, so far as 
favorable consideration from invest- 
ors is concerned. Convenience and 
cheapness of electric power, financed 
in the main independently of local 
bankers, should go far to balance this 
situation, reducing the cost of pro- 
duction. 


Will Benefit Workers 


Wage earners, who must get their 
share of the benefit from the margin 
between cost of production and the 
possible manufacturer’s selling price, 
and who may be rooted in the super- 
zone soil by social ties and property 
interests, should hail with great satis- 
faction a large concerted movement 
that promises to make their natural 
home environment a good-wage coun- 
try, as well as the most attractive 
section to live in. By their great 
number, their approval of the plan 
should outweigh in importance that 
of the heavier interests. It is also 
from their ranks that most of the 
new industrial establishments must 
come which are bound to spring into 
existence in the superzone, when 
numerous men with small capital, but 
with many practical industrial ideas, 
discover that they can now go into 
business for themselves, because they 
will be able to manage the power 
problem on any scale suited for their 
plans—and one step at a time. 

Wage earners within the super- 
zone are numerous, but so are the 
farmers. Electric current within 
reach for the farmer without the need 
of a prime-mover engine and a con- 
verting plant of his own, opens up 
another view, in which one has no 
difficulty in discovering more acres 
under cultivation, and the cultiva- 
tion as intense as abundance of power 
will permit it to be, particularly in a 
section where man-power is also 
nearer at hand than in the thinly pop- 
ulated West. Electric ploughs are 
not quite out of the question, when 
current can come from a reel, with 
insulated wire winding itself on or 
off as the plough proceeds on its 
short trips in one direction or the 
other. Plowing and cultivation by 
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electric light is already an old story. 
Farming may yet beconte both pic- 
turesque and scientific, when power 
currents are spread as freely as radio 
entertainments are broadcasted. 

These reflections are not half so 
safe in details as facts and figures 
proving economy and profits for the 
superpower system. Such proof, 
however, breaks down if there is a 
single fundamental flaw. The more 
hazardous reflections may be good 
and bad together and yet convinc- 
ing on the single point that for social 
betterment electric current should be 
everywhere, whether it costs one cent 
or two cents to produce per kilowatt- 
hour. The additional cost for local 
distribution is sure to swell the price 
in most places anyway, though not so 
much as the cost of any other form 
of power is increased by adverse local 
conditions. Wiring remains safely 
the cheapest method for transporting 
and distributing power, light, and 
heat. 

The idea of a superpower “zone” is 
probably only a temporary concep- 
tion. The plan is even now to connect 
this zone with current from Niagara 
Falls and the St. Lawrence River, in 
1932, .by which time the normal 
growth in population and demand for 
current within the zone will call for 
additional current capacity in the sys- 
tem. 


Possibilities of Future 


Taken from the bus bars at Utica, 
N. Y., at $20 per horsepower-year 
(which is about one cent per kilo- 
watt-hour if the year is 300 eight- 
hour days), Niagara current can still 
be delivered, it is said, at Newark 
and compete with mechanical power 
produced from coal in the average 
steam plant, smaller than 500 horse- 
power. But the margin of economy 
for the current is small at this dis- 
tance from its source. 

The demand for current in 1930, 
figuring on normal increase only, and 
not on expansion due to the advan- 
tages of the system, should be 31,- 
000,000,000 kilowatt-hours, and 21 
per cent of this energy can be sup- 
plied from the water-power now 
scheduled for service. 

From these data one readily imag- 
ines other superpower zones coming 
into existence, forming where water- 
power, cheap coal, and a dense popu- 
lation justify them. And one sees 
these clusters gradually expand till 
one touches another, and again an- 
other. Finally, all of the United 
States is electrified. And what will 
its civilization be then? But that is 
far off. 

A beginning has to be made. Econ- 
omies have been accomplished in 
many places by mere inter-connection 
of lines. Some having the peak load 
in the daytime are connected with 
others having theirs at night; but this 

(Continued on page 124) 
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The Story Behind 187 Stores 


How H. C. Bohack, Relying on Selling Ability, Built Up One of 
the Largest Chains of Grocery Stores 


HIRTY-EIGHT years ago 

there landed at old Castle Gar- 

den a penniless German lad of 

17. Within a week he had secured 

his first job as a clerk in a small fam- 

ily grocery store in Brooklyn at $7 
a month and board. 

To-day he is the active president 
of the H. C. Bohack Company, Inc., 
one of the largest chain store corpora- 
tions in the East, doing a business of 
$15,000,000 a year. There 
are 187 stores now where one 
tiny grocery store used to be. 

The big idea came to H. C. 
Bohack while he was still a 
$7-a-month clerk, working 
from 5 in the morning until 
10 at night,’ sleeping in the 
back of the store—and saving 
his money. It did not take his 
employer long to find out that 
the “greenhorn” was a cracker- 
jack salesman. Nor did it take 
young Bohack long to discover 
that he had a natural aptitude 
for selling goods .over the 
counter. He reached the con- 
clusion then, that to confine 
this inherent ability to one 
store would be unnecessarily 
limiting his scope; and he re- 
solved that he would some day 
have a number of stores. But 
first he had to learn the busi- 
ness and the language; so he 
worked three years for his first 
employer, before accepting a 
partnership with another gro- 
cer. 

After three years more he 
had saved enough capital to 
buy a store of his own, while 
retaining his half interest in 
the other store. And it wasn’t 
long before he was able to buy 
his partner out. At 23 he was 
running two stores. He was married 
the same year, and his wife boarded 
the clerks. 

As his trade increased, his ambi- 
tions grew. There came a problem 
of management. If he opened a new 
store,. what would happen to his old 
ones? After a period of experiment 
he worked out a plan of co-operation 
which is being used to this day, on a 
larger scale, in his corporation. He 
called his most trustworthy clerk 
aside: “There is a store on the cor- 
ner of Blank street that looks good 
to me,” he told him. “I would like 


to buy it, but it would be necessary 
for me to devote most of my time to 


By M, Sieve 


building up trade there at first. Will 
you take care of this store and man- 
age it as though it were your own on 
a ‘fifty-fifty’ basis?” His proposi- 
tion, naturally, was accepted with 
alacrity. There are still—after 


nearly forty years—a number of men 
in the company who started with Mr. 
Bohack in this way. 

“As soon as business in one store 
would work up, I’d look around for 





H. C. BOHACK 


President of the H. C. Bohack Company, Inc., 
one of the largest chain grocery store corpora- 
tions in the East, doing a business of $15,000,000 


yearly 


a new store,” said Mr. Bohack. 
“Then I would leave a manager be- 
hind on a ‘fifty-fifty’ basis, and go 
on to the newest store to pick up 
trade.” 

“Did you have any special method 
of getting business?” 

“Not exactly. It depended on the 
locality and on the peopie. But I 
was lucky in one way. I had estab- 
lished an excellent credit. 

“The old days of slavery are gone, 
and I’m glad of it; but they were a 
good thing in one way. I worked 
long hours and ate and slept in the 
back room. There were no movies 
or dance halls or pool-rooms to go to. 





So I always had plenty of money. 
People came to know that when I 
said a thing I meant it. Since they 
believed in my integrity, it was easy 
for me-fo get credit. 

“Then you come directly in contact 
with the people who buy from you 
in a neighborhood store. I used to 
know exactly how many pounds of 
sugar Mrs. Jones would use in a 
week. I knew all about the baby’s 

food and the amounts needed 

for proper nourishment, and 

I could thus give welcome ad- 

vice to young mothers. 

“Once I made a very good 
buy in coffee. I noticed that 
while many of my customers 
bought all their other groceries 
from me, they never bought 
coffee. I figured that if they 
would buy a pound a week, it 
would help to increase my 
business. I had several pounds 
of coffee ground and made 
up into quarter-pound pack- 
ages. These I gave out in 
this way: when a woman en- 
tered who did not buy coffee 
at my. store, I would say, 
‘Mrs. Jones, I don’t consider 
you a customer of mine at all.’ 
The customer, who, perhaps, 
had been trading with me for 
years, would look at me in 
surprise. ‘And I won’t con- 
sider you a customer,’ I would 
continue, ‘until you buy your 
coffee from me.’ 

“ “My husband is very fussy 
about his coffee,’ she might re- 
ply. ‘He buys it in New 

* York.’ 

“ “How much does he pay?” 
was my next question. 

“Fifty-five cents a pound.’ 

“That was my chance ‘I 

have coffee for thirty-five cents a 
pound,’ I would say. ‘Here is a quar- 
ter pound of it. Take it home and 
make some tomorrow morning, with- 
cut saying anything about it. Then, 
after breakfast, ask your husband if 
he liked it; and, if he has not noticed. 
any difference, tell him that you can 
save him twenty cents on the pound.’ 

“Before very long, I had worked 
up my trade on coffee. And I did 
the same thing with other goods. 

“If I noticed that a woman did not 
buy her butter at. my store, I per- 
suaded her to try a half-pound, and 
if it proved to be inferior to the but- 
ter she was buying elsewhere I would 
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guarantee to return the money. 

“Women who would never buy 
package goods, accepted them from 
me without question. I used to have 
butter and sugar and other bulk 
goods done up in pound packages for 
busy nights. Perhaps a woman 
would come in for a pound of sugar, 
and when I handed her a package 
from under the counter already made 
up she would challenge the weight. 
I’d weigh it before her eyes; and I 
guaranteed to return the money to 
any one who received a package at 
my store that was light-weight. After 
a time they came to take my word 
for it. 

“Things of this sort spread like 
wildfire in a neighborhood, especially 
among housewives. They recom- 
mend to their friends a store where 
they get the right sort of treatment. 

“Then, too, I was very careful 
about children. It’s astonishing how 
far-reaching their little prejudices 
are. When a little girl, say, came 
into my store, I made haste to wait 
on her. I knew that her mother 
would be waiting. If the little 
girl were gone for any length of time, 
she would be questioned and perhaps 
reprimanded for dallying along the 
way. Then she would never come 
again to the store where she had to 
wait while grown-ups received first 
attention. 

“T used to watch the trend of mi- 
gration, too. Sometimes I’d miss a 
customer and find upon inquiry that 
she had moved. Perhaps another cus- 
tomer would move to the same section 
of the city; and, if I found a general 
moving in that direction, I would 
open a store there. Often one of my 
customers would write me, telling me 
that there was nothing in her new 
neighborhood to compare to my store. 
I would investigate, and sometimes 
find that it was a good tip.” 

Of the 187 stores which the 
Bohack Company owns, 105 are com- 
bined groceries and meat markets. I 
asked Mr. Bohack why he included 
meat in his list of commodities. He 
smiled. 

“That’s a funny story—and an ex- 
ample of my stubbornness,” he said. 
“We needed more space for our main 
store at 1291 Broadway, Brookiyn, 
but a butcher shop was in the way. 
I offered to buy the butcher out and 
allow him to use the store, if he would 
pay a nominal rental. He agreed. | 
made all his deliveries, paid all the 
bills—and when a bill was lost-—he 
even made me pay for that. The 
man prospered; but I learned all ! 
could about the butcher business and 
after a few years decided to operate 
meat departments myself. People 
were quite surprised, and I often 
heard the remark that I would not 
very long continue to run meat mar- 
kets. I did not know a great deal 
about the meat ‘business, but I em- 
ployed men who did. It proved quite 
profitable and we kept adding meat 


market after meat market in connec- 
tion with the grocery stores; so that 
to-day we have 105 meat markets in 
all. 

Bohack’s largest store is located 
at 1291 Broadway, Brooklyn, where 
eight departments are maintained— 
Grocery, Meat, Fish, Vegetable, 
Delicatessen, Bakery, a Restaurant, 
and a special department for the sale 
of goods to be shipped to devastated 
Europe. 

Mr. Bohack’s idea is simple. “We 
are going to keep on growing,” he 
said, “until we are the biggest chain 
store corporation in the country, and 
perhaps the world. We've got to 
keep on growing, if we expect to 
keep our big men. No business can 
afford to lose a good man. 
good men never stay if there is no 
room to grow. So we’ve got to make 
room—and that’s why we’ve got to 
keep on growing. If your competi- 
tor can afford to pay a man a big 
salary, then you can, too. The man 
who is ambitious for himself is the 
man for a business to keep, because 
if he grows your business will also 
grow. I consider the man with whom 
I was first in partnership a bad busi- 
ness man because he did not keep me. 
He made a great deal of money but 
lost all, because he was not a good 


And. 
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judge of men. I was a good man for 
him, but I was ambitious, and he did 
not have sense enough to make it 
worth while for me to stay with him.” 

Of all the things which Mr. Bohack 
had to do in his long career the hardest 
was to leave the counter, he declared. 
It was most difficult for him to adapt 
himself to the idea that the business 
had grown so large that he could no 
longer attend to it himself. When 
his stores were confined to a com- 
paratively small area, he used to do 
the buying; but now when they are 
scattered all over Brooklyn and Long 
Island he finds that even that must 
be done by a number of highly trained 
executives who work from one central 
point. Everything now is so well 
systematized that Mr. Bohack says 
he doesn’t find it any harder to con- 
duct the affairs of the H. C. Bohack 
Company, Inc., of to-day than he did 
his first corner grocery store. 

“Tt’s easy,” he says; but the new 
eight and one-half acre plant, with its 
three spur, forty-three car, railroad 
siding which leads into the modern 
grocery warehouse, the meat building 
with latest refrigeration, loading and 
unloading equipment, the coffee de- 
partment with daily roasting capacity 
of 34,000 pounds—are all evidence of 
his marvelous foresight and ability. 


Superpower Will Aid Industry 


(Continued from page 122) 


economy, while considerable, is not 
fundamental. Generation of current 
on a large scale from the cheapest 
sources of energy comes first. Inter- 
connection and equalization of loads 
follow naturally. But the process 
cannot be reversed without large new 
organization. 

The cheapest sources of energy are 
distributed geographically on Na- 
ture’s plan,.in which human conver- 
ience is not considered, and are often 
great distances apart. Organization 
must, therefore, cover a territory de- 
termined by natural conditions and of 
any necessary area. Such a territory 
is the superpower zone. No other 
way can be imagined for getting this 
zone organized than by semi-private 
enterprise, extending across State 
lines, as railways do. . 

It is for this generation to do what 
is necessary to get the system going. 
The next generation may have to de- 
vise means for holding it in check. 

To be started, it must be proved a 
paying venture for organizers and 
shareholders. The United States 
Government has signified its interest 
in the plan. The Department of the 
Interior, under its late chief, Frank- 
lin K. Lane, got through the political 
mill an appropriation of $125,000 for 
investigating the possibilities. Vari- 
ous corporations contributed $26,000; 
more to get authentic information. 
The work was placed in charge of the 


Geological Survey, and one year later, 
in June, 1921, the engineers appointed 
to examine the natural conditions, as 
well as the industrial ones, rendered 
their report in a volume of 260 royal 
octavo pages, with several maps, 
which the public can obtain from the 
Government Printing Office. 

This report has cost $580 per page 
or about $1 per word to produce in 
manuscript, the printing and distri- 
bution coming extra, and should, on 
this ground alone, be well worth read- 
ing and studying. If $5 to $10 per 
page out of this cost had been allowed 
to one or two journalist-engineers for 
trailing after the simon-pure engi- 
neers and picking up some of the in- 
teresting data that must have been 
strewn along the paths of their prog- 
ress, but had no cipherable value, the 
volume might have become a “best 
seller” among government publica- 
tions. 





Lost wealth may be replaced by in- 
dustry, lost knowledge by study, lost 
health by temperance or medicine; 
but lost time is gone forever.—Samuel 
Smiles. 


x *k * 


‘Ere you consult your fancy, con- 
sult your purse.—Chords. 
x ok Ox 
“Why do so many 
amount to anything? 
don’t think.”—Edison. 


men never 
Because they 
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Building Business Is Booming 


Actual Operations, as Measured by Square Feet of Space, Are 
_Now 70 Per Cent. Greater Than at Peak of 1920 


OR the first time since 1916 the 
J basin business is actually 

booming. This is not a repeti- 
tion of the spurious boom of 1919; 
for then all that happened was that 
costs were so high that building per- 
mits looked large, whereas the amount 
or quantity of construction work 
done was actually small. -By reduc- 
ing the figures to a quantity basis 
and calculating in square feet of floor 
space it was found by close observers 
that the building shortage was act- 
ually growing worse, and that the 
quantity of construction under way 
was only about 70 per cent. of nor- 
mal. 

Building costs have recently de- 
clined, while at the same time the 
total value of construction work in 
process has greatly increased. In 
July, 1919, the so-called boom of 
1919-20 began. 
the permits of nearly 150 leading 
cities at that time with the permits 
of the present time: 


BUILDING PERMITS 


Month 1921-22 1919-20 


Cee $149,456,170 $137,450,093 
Aueust 2.6.56 158,877,799 158,918,965 
September .... 152,996,301 137,584,119 
October <....<.. 169,972,460 150,169,685 
November ..... 145,158,370 138,925,791 
December ..... 139,170,180 143,976,268 
JABUATY 2.0020 140,517,763 126,126,080 
February ...... 135,452,000 111,065,718 
rae 234,288,294 151,846,777 
BEES sonnei sere. “aes eta sls 185,874,860 
Te rer One ne 129,339,929 
SMB Giaicasducies) Sesimcnmmaic 128,895,700 
Although the activity in 1919-20 


did not begin until July, 1919, it ter- 
minated in April, 1920. During 
this whole period the maximum of 
permits was $185,874,860, whereas 
the permits of March, 1922, amounted 
to $234,288,294. Nor is this all that 
has happened; in addition to a great 
increase in the value of permits, there 
has been a great decrease in costs. 
A leading New York bank recently 
calculated the elements in the cost of 
a two-story frame house as follows: 





Peak March 
Item 1914 1920 1922 
Excavation ...... $240 $420 $420 
Foundations and 
eS are 470 1,459 1,167 
MASODTY 626. 0.00:0% 250 667 543 
Piasterine «......0+ 359 962 809 
Carpentry & glass 2,520 5,629 3,845 
... 2 608 560 
Plumbing and gas 350 686 517 
eo ee 400 1,029 712 
Metal work...... 180 455 291 
THO WOK... <css icc 40 87 54 
ere 80 173 109, 
BIOGHIC § <...sciccss 250 500 377 
Hardware ....... 70 140 98 
Total cost...... $5,529 $12,815 $9,502 
Cost per cu. ft.... $0.19 $0.44 $0.325 
Cost per sq. ft... 2.09 4.85 3.60 


Thus, in the case of a house of this 
type, the increase in costs from 1914 





We here compare 


By Paul Clay 


“Forbes” Staff Economist 


to the peak of 1920 amounted to 131 
per cent.; the decrease from the peak 
to March, 1922, was about 26 per 
cent.; and the present costs are about 
71 per cent. above the pre-war basis. 
Other types of buildings, according 
to this compilation, show similar re- 
sults. 

If we calculate by an entirely dif- 
ferent method, the conclusion is prac- 
tically the same. One may just as 
readily compute upon the basis of the 
relative amounts of materials and 
labor which go into building opera- 








Booms Spread 


A building boom radiates through 
the ether of general business con- 
ditions like waves from a broad- 
casting station. Every building 
that is put up must be furnished 
and fitted out. After the steel and 
concrete and lumber come the 
paint and varnish and hardware 
and wiring and innumerable fix- 
tures and refinements. Actual 
building operations are now 70 
per cent. above 1920. “If the 
boom does not result in price de- 
flation,” says Paul Clay, “it should 
continue a long time and help 
much to restore general pros- 
perity.” 




















tions and the price variations of each 
important item. The average pre-war 
consumption figured at the wholesale 
price at the source of production was 
about as follows, and these figures 
include all sorts of building opera- 


tions: 
Commodity Quantity Price Value 
Steel, tons... 4,000,000 $30 $120,000,000 
Cement, bbls.85,000,000 0.90 76,500,000 
Lumber, ’M. ft.18,000,000 15 270,000,000 
EE ete! spaaee 123,000,000 
Brick & stone. ...... = 130,000,000 
Labor, men.. 225,000 1,000 225,000, ..00 
$944,500,000 


To be sure, this total of $944,- 
500,000 is more than the pre-war 
building permits in leading cities 
amounted to in the typical year, al- 
though the costs referred to in the 
permits were figured, not at these 
wholesale prices at the sources of pro- 
duction, but rather at retail prices de- 
livered. However, the permits in the 
small towns and rural districts are 
omitted from all the compilations, for 
lack of data, and these figures in the 
right-hand column should indicate 
with fair reliability the relative im- 
portance of the various chief items of 
cost in the total building operations of 
the United States. 

Since labor costs have declined but 
little from the high peak, some of the 


index numbers purporting to show de- 
clines of 35 or 40 per cent. in total 
building costs are doubtless erroneous. 
The wholesale price movements of 
the above six items indicate a decline 
from 1920 to date of about 27 per 
cent. in average building costs, and, 
therefore, agree substantially with the 
foregoing estimate. Steel has de- 
clined from $77 per ton in 1920 to 
$42 at the present time; window glass 
from $7.05 to $3.42; and cement per 
barrel from $4.35 to $1.70. Hudson 
River common brick have declined 
from $23.25 to $16.50, and even lum- 
ber prices have gone down moderately. 
‘ Thus the upshot of the matter is 
that, taking all buildings together, 
present costs are equivalent to only 
about $2.77 per square foot of floor 
space as compared with $3.80 during 
the first half of 1920 and $3.50 dur- 
ing the second half of 1919. That 
is why, in April, 1920, the $185,874,- 
860 of permits represented a floor 
space of only 48,920,000 square feet, 
whereas the $234,288,294 of permits 
issued this present March represent 
approximately 84,510,000 square feet 
of space. There is not so very much 
difference in the value of the permits, 
but actual building operations are ap- 
proximately 70 per cent. greater than 
they were at the peak of the 1920 
boom. 

In still another. way the vast im- 
provement in the building situation 
may be visualized. Normally we 
would build about 600,000,000 feet of 
floor space per annum; and this in- 
cludes dwellings, governmental build- 
ings, factories, lofts, office buildings, 
and all others. In 1912 the estimated 
quantity of construction was 630,- 
430,000 square feet, and in 1914 it 
was 575,400,000. To keep pace with 
the growth of wealth and population. 
however, we ought this year to build 
about 700,000,000 square feet of 
floor space, and if general business 
were fully up to normal this would 
merely cover ordinary requirements 
without making up any part of the 
deficiency. 


However, general business is not 
yet fully up to normal, and as shown 
in my April article on house rents, 
the building shortage is not nearly so 
great as generally believed. Prob- 
ably 650,000,000 feet of construction 
would cover the true requirements of 
1922, and yet as judged by even the 
first quarter of the year we are likely 
to build pretty close to 725,000,000 
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feet. This will exceed the previous 
high record of our whole history, if 
the total does reach this figure, by 
95,000,000. There is sufficient evi- 
dence, therefore, to show that this 
present boom is genuine. 

What does this building boom mean 
to the typical individual? First, it 
means a larger degree of prosperity. 
There are in every country two prin- 
cipal classes of industries: those 
which sell their products to the homes, 
and those which sell to the offices and 
factories and business establishments. 
We may fairly consider, for example, 
that nearly all forms of wheat and 
flour are sold to the homes, even 
though the elevators and grist mills 
may buy a good deal of the wheat or 
its products in the first instance. On 
the other hand, bituminous coal, iron 
and steel, copper, heavy chemicals, 
and the like are not sold to the homes, 
but rather to the factories and the 
business establishments. 

Some of the chief points are that 
we cannot fully prosper unless both 
the homes and the factories are buy- 
ing their normal quantities of gcods 
and stuffs, and that the factories prac- 
tically always do buy their normal 
quantities whenever a building boom 
is under way. But what has factory 
buying to do with the building boom? 
It has a great deal to do with it, be- 
cause a large part of the total business 
of our factories is to produce furni- 
ture, machinery, fittings, and utensils, 
for the building and equipment of 
other factories and of office buildings, 
homes, and all sorts of structures. 
When construction business is active, 
practically every industry is almost 
fully employed. 

Indeed, it always takes both kinds 
of business operating together to 
create genuine prosperity. Even dur- 
ing 1921, a year of extreme de- 
pression, the homes of the United 
States were buying probably more 
than 95 per cent. of their normal 
quantities of all sorts of goods. In 
spite of this the depression persisted, 
chiefly because the factories were not 
buying. For instance, in the early 
part of the year the price of cattle 
hides slumped violently because the 
tanneries were not buying; this killed 
the prosperity of large groups of 
farmers; they, in turn, so reduced 
their own purchases that the mail 
order houses suffered big deficits; 
and the latter in their turn discharged 
employees and cut wages right and 
left. 

Are building activity and cattle 
hides unrelated? On the contrary, 
they are distinctly related; for when 
the skilled labor and the common 
labor employed in construction work 
is fully engaged there is a larger de- 
mand for shoes. Every building that 
1s put up must be furnished and fitted 
out. It may be office furniture, or 


factory machinery, or household fit- 
tings, but in any case the manufac- 





turing of this equipment re-employs 
other labor, and further swells the de- 
mand for shoes—and for cattle hides. 
This in turn increases the sales of the 
mail order houses; the latter re- 
employ labor, and enlarge their pur- 
chases from the manufacturers of the 
goods they handle; and both laborers 
and manufacturers increase their own 
purchases. 

That is why the waves of pros- 
perity spread and spread. Building 
activity virtually stands for general 
prosperity amongst all those indus- 
tries which do not sell to the homes. 

It is reasonable, therefore, to inter- 
pret this building boom as a forecast 
of a better demand for all sorts of 
building materials, and also for steel, 
soft coal, minerals of all kinds, and 
for all manner of machinery, equip- 
ment, and fittings. Already lumber 
prices have become firmer, and the 
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margins of profit are coming back 
into articles and commodities which 
only a few months ago looked hope- 
lessly depressed. 

Another inference which may fairly 
be drawn from this boom is that we 
shall take a considerable step this 
year toward reducing the building 
shortage. Already the dwelling short- 
age has been corrected in many locali- 
ties, and the factory shortage has been 
partly corrected through a decrease in 
the world’s consumption of a number 
of leading articles. Probably we 
shall reduce the total of these short- 
ages this year by 50,000,000 to 100,- 
000,000 square feet of floor space. 
We are taking a big step in the right 
direction; and, if the boom does not 
result in price deflation, it ought to 
continue for a long time and help 
much to restore almost universal 


prosperity. 


SPARKS 


From Tom Dreier’s Anvil 


F you have advanced ideas on any 
] subject, do not expect popular 

applause. The people seldom ap- 
prove the pioneer. You must get 
your joy not from the cheers of the 
populace, but from self-expression. 
If your ideas are really worth while 
and you have confidence in their 
value to the world, the approval of 
the multitude will be a matter of 
supreme indifference to you. 

* * x 

It seems to me that there is too 
much timidity among business men. 
Few dare to express their innermost 
thoughts. Instead of speaking out 
fearlessly and frankly, confident that 
whatever they say will be accepted in 
the right spirit, they edit all the life 
out of their thoughts and toss the 
corpse of their ideas into the world. 

. & 2 

Though powerful medicines be 
nauseous to the taste, they are good 
for the disease; though candid advice 
be unpleasant to the ear, it is profit- 
able to the conduct. 

.- « 

Wher you put on your clothes, re- 
member the labor of the weaver; 
when you eat your daily bread, think 
of the hardships of the husbandman. 

* * @ 

If a stream be not confined, it will 
soon flow away and become dry; if 
wealth be not economized, there will 
be no limits to its expenditure, and it 
will soon be wasted. 

x ok x 

In the heart of every man is the 
desire to express his mental and phys- 
ical power in rendering greater ser- 
vice to his fellows. That desire may 
be awakened, it may be weak, or it 
may be the dominating factor in a 
man’s life, But that it exists in every 


man is certain. To awaken this de- 
sire and give it the things that enable 
it to attain to its fullest growth should 
be the aim of every executive. 

* * x 


Business failures often are more 
valuable than financial success. Sup- 
pose Messrs. Berry and Lincoln had 
succeeded as storekeepers in New 
Salem. Suppose the senior partner 
had-not given most of his attention to 
the personal consumption of the 
firm’s liquor. Suppose the junior 
member gave all his attention to build- 
ing the business instead of to loafing 
with the male customers. Would a 
certain Abraham Lincoln ever have 
become President of the United 
States? There is no telling what a 
failure may mean until the whole 
story has been written. 

¢ ¢ @ 


Unless one is strong enough to 
swim across the creek, one really 
should make no attempt to swim the 
river. 

a 

Out in Cleveland there is a munici- 
pal judge by the name of David 
Moylan who was a railroad switch- 
man earlier in his career. In two 
successive accidents he lost his arms. 
After the second accident he turned 
to the study of law. He wrote his 
bar examinations by holding the pen 
between his teeth. What excuse have 
we, blessed as we are with strong 
bodies, for not achieving success ? 

* 2 @ 


‘A man’s patrimony must suffer by 
trifling and idleness, as it must flour- 
ish by diligence. The chief rule to be 
observed in one’s plan of life is to be 
strenuous in the beginning and to in- 
crease one’s exertions to the last. 
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Wealth May Be Croix de Guerre 
or Scarlet Letter 


great deal depends on how the 

cards run. Under certain cir- 
cumstances, no amount of mentality 
or energy will make a man wealthy ; 
and a grain of mentality under certain 
other conditions will soon make the 
merest dub a multi-millionaire. 

After all, in most cases, there is 
nothing to the mere possession of 
money to get swelled up about. At 
the same time a man has to be mighty 
ornery not at least to TRY his hand at 
business. 

Most men of the right sort try to 
make money because they are Too 
PROUD to be wITHOUT IT. They care 
no more about it, beyond a certain 
point, than they care for a stack of 
poker chips. 

Undoubtedly there is a thrill in 
just WINNING; and that, I believe, is 
what the true business man is after. 
Your average business man is a sporty 
cuss, and he will do almost anything 
to avoid being looked upon as a 
SECOND RATER. And of all his games, 
he plays the money-making game the 
hardest. He will play it to the point 
of exhaustion; then he will take a 
forced vacation, get back isto form, 
and play it all over again. 

Perhaps he is a little intemperate 
at the game, but there are worse 
things he might be intemperate at— 
IDLENESS, for example. 

Our social system is such that, 
whenever a man either directly or in- 
directly produces anything worth one 
hundred cents TO OTHER PEOPLE he 
automatically GETS A DOLLAR. Then 
he can take this dollar and employ 
somebody else to do something agree- 
able For HIM. He may buy service 
from someone else immediately with 
his dollar, or he may get other dol- 
lars together, let them ACCUMULATE, 
and when he gets a lot of them he 
can hire other people to dp all his 
work and exertion for him. In 
other words, when a man gets a lot 
of money he can buy work exemption 

-retire—GO ON THE INACTIVE LIST. 

If he is an energetic chap, and 
doesn’t want to be idle, he can let 
his money out, either on a cash rent 
basis or on a grain rent basis. If he 
lets it out on a cash rent basis, what 
he gets for the use of it, we call rn- 
TEREST. If he lets it out on a par- 
ticipating or grain rent basis, what he 
gets in return for the use of his 
money we call PROFITS. 

There is less gamble but not so 
much THRILL to cash rent. Living 
on the interest of your money is like 


|: the game of money-making a 


By Homer McKee 


floating around in a pair of water 


wings — perfectly sare, but UN- | 


HEROIC. 

Tha real ones usually play the 
stiffer game where the stakes are 
higher and the chances longer. 

Personally, I have the utmost con- 
TEMPT for the man who stubbornly 
refuses to HAZARD his money; who 
habitually plays close to the cushion, 
and waits for the cripples, or else 
PLAYS SAFETY. 





HOMER McKEE 


I like the courageous fellow who 
takes a joy in the chances of the 
BANK SHOTS, and of the COMBINA- 
TIONS, and of the THIN CUTS. 

Wealth can easily die and become 
inanimate through DISUSE. . 

Put a fortune in the hands of a 
commercial coward and it will lose 
all its vitality—so far as society is 
concerned it becomes utterly dead and 
USELESS. 

We have three grades of business 
SLACKERS: (1) the pirate who buries 
his treasure and thus permanently 
preempts its further use, (2) the 
miser who hides his wealth and thus 
temporarily deprives it of its in- 
berent power to do good, and (3) the 
business coward whose office is a 
safety deposit box with only one key. 

The advancement of civilization has 
been endowed and financed by men 
who had the God-given courage to 
HAZARD THEIR WEALTH. 

The gambling spirit was responsible 


ior the discovery of America, the lay- 
ing of the first oceanic cable, the 
development of our railroads, our 
steamships, our flying machines, and 
every other ADVANCEMENT WORTH 
WHILE. ‘ And, to a degree, it has been 
responsible for the laying of the 
foundation of every vast estate in 
the history of wealth. It was the 
impelling power behind pRAKE and 
BALBOA and PONCE de LEON and 
RALEIGH and HENRY HUDSON and 
CABOT. It sustained WASHINGTON at 
Valley Forge, and LINcoLNn and 
GRANT in the dark days of the sixties. 

There is no thrill like seeing a good 
man throw his wealth on the carpet 
and roll the dice with fate for the 
freedom of enslaved humanity. 

And there is nothing more repulsive 
than to see some little, shriveled com- 
MERCIAL COWARD get a sure rake-off 
out of the game. 

Business men have automatically 
fallen into two classes: swivel-chair 
slackers and HE MEN who go out and 
uncover their BARE BREASTS to the 
BULLETS. 

The NEVER-TAKE-A-CHANCE boys 
are, for the time being, in the saddle. 
There have been many sad casualties 
among the actives. The ranks of the 
real fighters are piteously decimated. 
The home guard is intact and gloat- 
ing. Did you ever notice how JEAL- 
OUS a coward is of a FIGHTING MAN, 
and how he crortes in the other fel- 
low’s WOUNDS? 

I know one millionaire whose bank 
roll is like a benediction. With 
him, a million dollars mean a million 
ways of making the world a better 
place for people to live in. He cor 
his money BY SERVING OTHERS—and 
he is GETTING RID OF IT IN THE 
SAME WAY. 


Just because some people desecrate 
money is no reason why honest, think- 
ing people should avoid the responsi- 
bility of its possession. 

When the son of a millionaire in- 
herits the family weaLtu, if he is 
the RIGHT KIND, he will assume the 
honor and the peri in the same spirit 
that a comrade grabs the rac froma 
fallen coLoR BEARER. Rockefeller 
Junior and young Harriman are the 
right kind. 


The battle of business is the grim- 
mest of all battles—its wounds the 
deepest—its treachery the blackest— 
its disappointments the most heart- 
breaking—its losses the most distress- 
ing—and its VICTORIES THE MOST 
INCALCULABLY GLORIOUS. 
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In spite of all its hell, it has a de- 
lightfully HUMOROUS ASPECT. 

Is there anything so funny as the 
poor fish who suddenly, through no 
fault of his own, after an indefinite 
period of doing without, finds himself 
RICH, and in a position to do whatever 
he pleases and have whatever he 
wants? These BuFFooNS furnish the 
comedy in business—the artistic RE- 
LIEF from the terrible depression of 
its intolerable TRAGEDY. 

A street cleaner of my acquaintance 
put a hundred dollars that he had 
shoveled together into a wildcat oil 
project a few years ago. Somehow 
the promoter’s plans miscarried, and 
in spite of everything the enterprise 
MADE MONEY—not just a few hun- 
dred dollars, but WADS OF IT. 

Old white wings woke up one 
morning with more real kale than he 
thought there was in the whole world. 

What happened ? 

First, he took littlke Mamie out of 
public school, where she was making 
good grades, and slammed her into 
Madam Snob’s School for Flappers. 
Mamie came home at the end of the 
first term smelling of Turkish to- 
bacco and drawling her “a’s.” The 
“Old Lady,” who had been one of 
the best LAUNDRESSES in town and 
who could get more AROMA out of a 
hot pot of corned beef and cabbage 
than any lady in her set, subscribed 
for “Vogue” and took up BRIDGE. 

They gave the old cottage away, 
and a real estate shark got to them 
to the tune of a HUNDRED THOUSAND 
for a country place that was worth 
about FIFTY. 

Then, of course, came the LIMOU- 
SINE and a BUTLER who had more 
_brains in his ankle than old white 
wings had in his head. 

The other morning my friend was 
riding down to clip his coupons in 
his little old Rolls-Royce. At the 
corner of Main and Garlick he got 
slowed down for a second, and one 
of his old street cleaning BUDDIES 
happened to recognize him. “Aye 
Larry!” says the old rouge with the 
pushcart and the broom, . winking 
up at him. “Ye ain’t got much use 
for HoRSES these days—WHAT?” 

Money is just a synonym for 
LEISURE. 

If you have money, you get out of 
punching a time clock. 

If you have money, you don’t break 
a leg jumping out of bed when the 
7 o'clock whistle blows. 

Outside of all that, there isn’t much 
difference between having money and 
being broke. 

When you die, if you have money, 
there will be MORE PEOPLE at your 
funeral—but FEWER TEARS. 

Which do you PREFERS 





It is only as a man puts off from 
himeelf all external support and 
stands alone that I see him to be 
strong and to prevail—Emerson. 
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When the Human Element 
Runs Amuck 


- TE have always advocated the 
insistence of the human ele- 
ment in business but we are 


also believers in a sweet reasonable- 
ness in all things. There are oc- 
casions—more so to-day than ever 
there were—when this human element 
in business gets out of hand. . Some- 
times become ‘human, all too human.” 

Speaking at a meeting of ex-officers 
some time ago, the chief of this or- 
ganization quoted the instance of a. 
young man being introduced to a 
new job. 

“You must catch the 12 o’clock 
train to-night to Glasgow,” said the 
man who was getting him the job, 
“and go round and see Mr. Smith, 
in the morning, and he will take you 
over the new works in the afternoon.” 

The young man hesitated. “That’s 
awkward,” he said, slowly, “I had 


promised to take Dolly to the mati- 


nee in the afternoon—l’ve got tickets. 
It’s a pity to waste them.” 

And that was the young man’s 
chance-of-a-lifetime, weighed in the 
balance against Dolly and matinee 
tickets for two. 

It is, unfortunately, characteristic 
of a good many business men and 
women of to-day, young and old, ex- 
perienced and inexperienced. They 
have a habit of putting personal in- 
terests before the most important job 
of any human being’s lifetime—mak- 
ing the most of opportunities. 

What do we find as the central 
theme of the majority of our plays 
and books and cinema dramas, to- 
day? Love, Marriage, Divorce. 
Human weaknesses and_ strength. 
Human joys and sorrows and suffer- 
ings. Not national interests. Not 
empires. Not industries. Not. the 
bigness of business. Not ambition. 
Not progress. None of these things: 
occupy their rightful importance in 
our lives. We subordinate them all 
to Love and Pleasure and our own 
petty round of personal interests. 

For the truth of the whole matter 
is that business has not yet taken 
its rightful place in the life of the 
individual. We have still to recog- 
nize the bigness of business, and its 
influence upon our lives, collectively 
and individually. 

Russia is a tragic example of what 
happens when a country’s trade be- 
comes disorganized and competiton 
and ambition and individual effort 
are abolished. In Russia there is no 
scope for ambition; it is contrary to 
every principle of Soviet government. 
They don’t want men and women 
burning with the desire to get on in 
the world. They want so many oxen 
who can draw and carry a prescribed 
burden. In Russia you may as well 


concentrate on the love and pleasure 
interest in your life. You are left. 
precious little else to concentrate on. 

But here in this country where 
every man prospers according to the 
amount of energy and brain power 
he exercises, it is as well to keep these 
human interests in place. They are 
by no means the most important 
things in life. They don’t earn you 
the money wherewith to buy the good 
things of life; they don’t furnish 
the community with clothes to wear 
or food to eat, or houses to live in; 
they don’t make for education; they 
don’t do anything towards establish- 
ing this country on a sound basis 
of prosperity; they don’t benefit the 
community; they are individual af- 
fairs, and as such must take a sub- 
ordinate place. National affairs are 
essentially of predominant import- 
ance. 

And that is what every business 
man and woman has got to realize— 
the sheer importance of business; 
the predominant importance of busi- 
ness.—Higham’s Magazine. 


= 





The Greatest Things 


The greatest sin—fear. 

The best day—to-day 

The biggest fool—the girl or boy 
who will not go to school. 

The greatest deceiver—one who de- 
ceives himself. 

The most beautiful woman-—the 
one you love. 

The greatest mistake—giving up. 

The most expensive indulgence— 
hate. 

The cheapest, stupidest and easiest . 
thing to do—finding fault. 

The greatest trouble maker—talk- 
ing too much. 

The worst bankrupt—the soul that 
has lost its enthusiasm. 

The cleverest man—one who al- 
ways does what he thinks is right. | 

The best teacher—one who makes 
you want to learn. 

The best part of anyone’s religion 
—gentleness and cheerfulness. 

The meanest feeling—jealousy. 

The most important training— 
training in democracy. __ 

The greatest need—coénmon sense. 

The best gift—forgiveness. 

—Dr. Frank Crane. 


xk * * 


The entire object of true education 
is to make people not merely do the 
rat thing, but enjoy the right 
things; not merely industrious, but to 
love industry; not merely learned, 
but to love knowledge; not merely 
pure but to love purity; not merely 
just but to hunger and thirst after 
justice—John Ruskin. 
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Flourishes 


But Beneficial Loan Societies, Fighting the Evil, Loaned 
$5,000,000 to 36,000 Workers at Reasonable Rates in 1921 


HE loan shark still flourishes 
| in a great many of our cities, 
and despite the wide-spread 
outcries that once arose against the 
merciless exactions of these usurers, 
only twenty-four states to-day have 
laws fixing a maximum rate of in- 
terest for industrial loans. In all 
other states, transactions between 
money lenders and persons whose as- 
sets are not acceptable as collateral 
for a small loan at a bank are vir- 
tually outside the law. A lender may 
charge whatever interest rate he can 
obtain and as he operates generally 
as a last resort in times of emergency, 
this rate is often equal to 300 per cent 
or more annually. 

I have often been asked, “Do 
you really mean to say that the 
loan shark still exists in this twen- 
tieth century and -particularly in this 
highly developed country?” It has 
always been easy for me to prove by 
facts and figures that, although the 
scope and functions of our modern, 
highly developed commercial banking 
system have been expertly arranged 
to care for the needs of various 
classes of our people engaged in pro- 
ductive activities ; nevertheless, except 
in a pitifully inadequate manner, tens 
of millions of our people are left to- 
tally unprovided for, when it comes 
to borrowing money to tide them over 
periods of unexpected emergency or 
to enable them to take advantage of 
unlooked for opportunities requiring 
immediate ready cash. 

Only seven out of one hundred per- 


sons maintain a bank account, and . 


eighty-six out of one hundred men 
fail in life, according to statistics. Of 
the fourteen who succeed but two 
make a marked success. Therefore, 
fourteen men out of one hundred are 
entitled to bank credit which calls 
for collateral that is acceptable under 
the law. By this I mean that only 14 
per cent., or let us say 20 per cent. of 
the adult population of this country, 
can borrow money from banks for the 
reason that they have a bank account 
and can furnish the kind of readily 
marketable security which banks nec- 
essarily require as collateral to loans. 

And yet the magnificent credit 
structure which has been built up in 
this country for the benefit of farm- 
ers, manufacturers, exporters, and 
merchants is added proof of the need 
of some similar credit structure that 
will take care of the salary and wage 
earning group of the American pub- 
lic. Emergencies that must be met 


By J. A. Reichart 


arise at times among all classes of 
professional men and wage earners. 
The people affected represent the con- 
trolling forces of the nation, and in 
their hands lies our future. As The- 
odore Roosevelt once said, “This 
country will not be a better country 
for any of us to live in until it is a 
better country for all of us to live 
in.” 

There is no definite method of ex- 
actly calculating the amount of money 
that is borrowed every year outside of 
banks, but the best estimates place 








Fighting the Loan Shark 


Wherever there live men and 
women, wherever there are 
households engaged in that old, 
old struggle to wrest a little 
daily advantage from the diffi- 
culties of work and life, wherever 
there are children, wives and 
husbands subject to illness and 
the many misfortunes, against 
which no strength and no loving 
foresight can shield them or 
render them immune—there, if 
that state has not yet adopted 
the uniform small-loan law, we 
find the loan shark carrying 

on his nefarious business. 




















the amount at about $100,000,000. 
Possibly 50 per cent. of this loan 
service is supplied by loan sharks. 


The average workman is totally 
without experience in finding a solu- 
tion for his money problems. Bad 
judgment or extravagance may be the 
basis of some debts; but in the ma- 
jority of cases, I have found that it 
is due to the normal hazards of life, 
such as temporary unemployment, 
sickness in the family, births, deaths, 
or losses through fire or misfortune. 

Not long ago, I was in one of our 
large Southern industrial cities, typi- 
cal of scores of other business com- 


munities. It swarmed with armies of 
working men and women. It also 
swarmed with loan sharks. I was 


struck particularly by the apparent 
sinister relation between the two, and 
it seemed to me then that no earnest 
thinker who would give the matter 
even a little thought would fail to 
have driven home to him the fact that 
there was no sound business reason 
why a liberal, just, and profitable 
loans service could not be provided 
for the wage and salary earner, to 
rescue him from these money leeches 
and give him an equal money borrow- 


ing opportunity with the man in the 
larger walks of: business. 


Even a casual glance at figures cov- 
ering the distribution of wealth in the 
United States will enable anyone to 
realize this fact. Fortunately, the 
great mass of our country’s citizens, 
while not of the wealthy class, are 
certainly not idlers or drifters. They 
are intelligent, self respecting, earn- 
est men and women, industrious, 
steady workers, upon whom the 
present greatness of our nation has 
been built and the future may safely 
depend. Although they have nd 
large means, each one of them is de- 
termined to improve his condition. 
They are little financiers, with the 
steadfast ambition to grow bigger 
and bigger. Many of them are young 
with all the hopes and confidence of 
youth, eager to establish homes and 
firesides of their own. They have 
their wages, their brains, sometimes 
even a little sum laid by in a savings 
bank. Suddenly there looms up in 
their lives some impending evil— 
sickness, death, financial loss, etc.— 
or a totally unexpected opportunity. 
They must have ready money at 
once. Their small savings, if any, 
are quickly used up. They turn to 
the bank, but find that it is unable 
to help. They turn to friends, but 
these are usually not much better 
off financially than they themselves. 
They are reluctant to seek charity; 
the few that do, too often have found 
that what they get is well meant ad- 
vice and kind words, whereas what 
they need is money and money only. 
So they turn to the sole remairiing 
avenue of assistance, one that they 
never find closed against them, one 
that is only too eager to furnish them 
with the needed ready cash on shame- 
fully usurious terms, 100 per cent., 
200 per cent., 300 per cent. and more 
per annum. 


A loan shark is a person, partner- 
ship or corporation engaged in the 
business of loaning money in large 
or small amounts, at a higher rate of 
interest than is consistent with a fair 
profit on the capital employed and 
the risk incurred, and who, in the 
operation of the business, employs de- 
ceptive, misleading, or oppressive 


methods, using devices in collecting 
based on threat and force, and disre- 
garding established laws and _ fair 
dealings with borrowers. 

We know definitely that in states 
where there is no small-loan legisla- 
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‘tion, the minimum rate clandestinely 

charged is 10 per cent. a month. 
Twenty per cent. a month is quite 
frequent, and many loans have been 
found to be made at from 500 per 
cent. to 1,000 per cent. a year—and 
some even above that. For many 
years the standard loan shark rate in 
all states, and still the rate in many 
states which do not legalize the 1ieces- 
sary compensaiton, was and is on the 
basis of adding 50 per cent. to the 
loan and making the amount pay- 
able, without interest, in twelve week- 
ly instalments. A loan of $25 would 
require twelve weekly payments of 
$3.13 each. A loan of $50 would re- 
quire twelve weekly payments of 
$6.25 each. These are authentic 
figures, reported by police depart- 
ments, Grand Jury records, Legal Aid 
Societies, etc. 

Some of the confidential instruc- 
tions issued to loan shark managers, 
which were confiscated about three 
years ago, include the following: 


Bluff the borrower by rattling 
papers in your desk. Pretend to 
’phone to an attorney but hold the 
*phone closed. Give your customer 
good hard roasts. You can say any- 
thing you like to a customer in a 
sealed: letter, so long. as it is not 
criminal threats, immoral, or indecent. 
We need managers with bull-dog de- 
termination. Get some attorney who 
will sell you his legal letterheads and 
then write your customers upon them. 
Send out legal-looking notices, such 
as ‘garnishee demand.’ ‘demand no- 
tice,’ ‘notice of judgment,’ ‘original 
notice before suit,’ etc. 


Prohibitory Laws Ineffective 


In some states, public opinion, 
backed by public spirited organiza- 
tion, boards of trade, chambers of 
commerce, etc., has brought about a 
condition which makes it impossible 
and unprofitable for the loan shark to 
operate. But it has not been accom- 
plished without a lot of experience. 
When the hue and cry was raised 
years ago about the loan shark, an 
aroused public sentiment demanded 
and forced through prohibitory laws. 
These made it illegal to charge any 
borrower more than a certain rate of 
interest. The intent, of course, was 
good, but the effect was to more 
firmly intrench the loan shark. The 
borrower had to have the money, but 
could not get it under the law. So 
he went about the matter clandestinely 
and was charged an even higher rate 
than he would have had to pay were 
there no anti-loan shark law in the 
state, because of the extra hazard the 
loan shark incurred in transgressing 
the law. : 

Among the organizations which 
found that a purely prohibitory law 
merely succeeded in aggravating the 
situation were the Legal Reform Bu- 
reau to Eliminate the Loan Shark 
Evil, Inc., the Russel Sage Founda- 
tion Division of Remedial Loans, and 
a number of other charitable and 
semi - philanthropic organizations. 


They finally came to the conclusion 
that the only way to really remedy the 
situation was for the loan shark’s 
critic to become his substitute. 

A. H. Ham, Esq., director of the 
Division of Remedial Loans of the 
Russel Sage Foundation, New York, 
says: 

A successful program for minimiz- 
ing the evils of small loans must in- 
clude competition and constructive 
legislation. The competition must take 
the form of semi-philanthropic loan 
agencies in the pawnbroking and 
chattel-loan fields supplemented by 
the investment of honest capital on a 
reasonable money-making basis. Let 
us not forget that the operation of 
loan agencies under conditions ap- 
proaching justice will do more to 
remedy the small-loan evil than any 
number of laws based on suppression. 


How to Combat Evil 


Hon. Raymond B. Fosdick, one 
time Commissioner of Accounts of 
New York City and later U. S. Com- 
missioner of War Camp Activities, 
says: 

Before any campaign to oust the loan 
shark can be effective, there must be 
some agency equipped and prepared 
to take his place. Indeed, no cam- 
paign of extermination will ever suc- 
ceed. No amount of condemnation 
will ever be effective. No negative 
laws, however drastic, can permanently 
relieve the present abuses. As long 
as we have citizens who want to bor- 
row money—and we shall always have 
then—so long will loan agencies of 
some kind continue, and it is only the 
better sort that will succeed in driving 
out the worse. 

In line with this thought, laws 
were passed in one state after an- 
other, not only making it illegal for 
loan sharks to operate, but also per- 
mitting the creating and official regu- 
lation of licensed money lenders, un- 
der state supervision. 

A uniform small-loan law was 
drawn up by the Division of Remedial 
Loans of the Russel Sage Foundation, 
New York, providing for license, 
supervision, interest rate, prohibition, 
penalties, etc. With only slight varia- 
tions, the bill became law in Maine, 
Illinois, Indiana, Connecticut, Georgia, 
Iowa, Arizona, Maryland, and in 
amended form in Colorado, Michigan, 
New Hampshire, Virginia. Laws 
based upon the same theory as to 
supervision, rates, regulation, and 
necessary powers, were later put in 
effect in Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Ore- 
gon, Utah, and several other states. 
The Ohio, Illinois, and Pennsylvania 
laws were sustained by the Supreme 
Courts of those States. Wherever 
introduced this law had the active 
support of public welfare organiza- 
tions, labor bodies and prominent 
public-spirited citizens. 

Beneficial loan societies were later 
inaugurated and began to serve the 
public effectively under this uniform 
small-loan law. These societies and 
others which entered the field have at- 
tracted leading citizens as directors, 
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officers, and bondholders. The plan 
of these beneficial loan societies had 
only to be presented to men of means 
and in all stations of life to meet with 
ready understanding and sympathy. 

It was quickly understood that such 
a service, with a heart of friendship 
to all, would be tremendously suc- 
cessful. It would be successful in 
loan service and equally successful, 
under careful management, as a sound 
business, organized for honest and 
legitimate profits to be made in ways 
precisely the same as those of the na- 
tional and commercial banks. 

Beneficial loan societies have grown 
steadily and consistently from one 
loan office to twenty-seven; from one 
state to eleven; from a total of 809 
loans yearly, to over 36,000 loans in 
1921;; from a yearly loan total of 
$130,000 in 1914, to almost $5,000,- 
000 in 1921. 

They have proved that the cure for 
the loan shark evil rests in the hands 
of the public who will support such 
societies both morally and financially. 





Four-Power Treaty Assures 
World Peace 
. By ROBERT DOLLAR 


The following statement has been re- 
ceived by the editor of “Forbes” from 
Robert Dollar, head of the Dollar Steam- 
ship Lines, and an authority on Far East- 
ern questions: 


O those of us who are trying to 
develop American commerce 
across the Pacific, the Four-Power 
Treaty is the greatest boon we have 
ever had. Only those who were in 
close touch with the situation knew 
that war with Japan was certain and 
that it was not very far away, per- 
haps only-a few months. Several 
months ago one of our high naval 
officers; gave the best description of 
the situation that I have heard. He 
said, “The situation between Japan 
and America resembles two fast ex- 
press trains rushing towards each 
other at full speed on a single track, 
approaching the inevitable result—a 
terrific collision.” 

Therefore, President Harding, who 
had the foresight to see the approach- 
ing crisis and the wisdom to call the 
biggest men of the world together in 
Washington to decide ways and 
means of averting this rapidly ap- 
proaching calamity, deserves not only 
the thanks of every American citizen 
but the people of the whole world. 
The people of Europe have certainly 
had enough of war and we were on 
the eve of having a terrible experi- 
ence on the shores of this Pacific 
Ocean. 

Now that peace is assured, we can 
go on developing our commerce and 
the greatest commercial progress that 
the world has ever seen will result. 





There is nothing so powerful as 
truth; and often nothing so strange. 
—Webster. 
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Comparison saves ummecessary 
labor through duplication of effort. 
No life is long enough to start at the 
very beginning of any subject and 
work it all out. Hundreds of plans 
have been submitted to me as new, 
when every one of them was either 
already in use in the store or had 
long since been tried and discarded. 
That same energy might as easily 
have been applied to improving exist- 
ing practices, or to finding a new 
angle on those which had failed.— 
Edward A. Filene, Filene Stores, 
Boston, Mass. 

* 8 *¢ 

Perpetual pushing and assurance 
will put a difficulty out of counte- 
nance, and make a seeming impossi- 
bility give way.—Jeremy Collier. 

a. ¢"s 


You aren’t being paid for squat- 
ting your body somewhere and stay- 
ing there. 

You aren’t selling your time to your 
employer. 

You are selling him your ability to 
do something. 

You can put in eight hours on the 
job every blooming day and still do 
only two hours of honest work. 

Being on the job isn’t all. Being 
part of the job—putting into it the 
best of which you are capable—study- 
ing your particular work and trying 
to improve it—devoting not only 
time but skill to the task at hand— 
that’s what counts. 

Clock-punchers are just that, and 
nothing more. Builders are earners 
every time.—Jerome P. Fleishman, in 
“Uncle Jerry Says.” 

e ¢.% 

Idleness never won distinction in 
the world, and never will. The world 
does not owe us a living, but every 
man owes the world work. God made 
man for employment and we cannot 
dodge the issue-—The Road to Recog- 
nition. 

* * * 

Following the line of the least re- 
sistance is what makes rivers and 
men crooked.—Boston Transcript. 

a a 

The happiness that we vainly seek 
the world over is all the time within 
us, nestled close to our own hearts.— 
Bruce Calvert. 

i a. 

Most of our comforts grow up be- 
tween our crosses.—Young. r 

The rebirth of normal businéss 
awaits a new attitude of man toward 
his job.—James S. Alexander. 

















The Man Who Wins 


The man who wins is an average man, 
Not built on any particular plan; 
Nor blessed with any peculiar luck— 


Just steady and earnest and full of 


pluck. 


When asked a question he does not 
“guess”; 

He knows and answers “No,” or “Yes”; 

When set a task that the rest can’t do 

He buckles down ’till he’s put it thrceugh. 


So he works and waits ’till one fine day, 

There’s a better job with bigger pay; 

And the men who shirked whenever 
they could 

Are bossed by the man whose work 
made good. 


For the man who wins is the man who 
works, 
Who neither labor nor trouble shirks; 
Who uses his hands, his head, his eyes— 
The man who wins is the man who tries. 
—C. S. M. Square Deal. 
* * * 

To prevent the possibilities of new 
ideas being overlooked due to the 
pressure of every-day work, and to 
assist in working out and developing 
such ideas, we have recently organized 
a development department, with a 
corps of chemists and engineers en- 
gaged exclusively in experimental 
work. The department invites the 
co-operation of everyone in the or- 
ganization. If anyone has an idea or 
theory, no matter whether he is a pro- 
ducer, a pipe liner, a marketer or a 
refiner, that he would like to try out, 
the development department will wel- 
come him with open arms and give 
him every assistance.—W. C. Teagle. 

+. 4 


Three-fourths of the mistakes a 
man makes are made because he does 
not really know the things he thinks 
he knows.—James Bryce. 

* ok x 


Every man is a magnet, highly and 
singularly sensitized. Some draw to 
them fields and woods and hills, and 
are drawn in return; and some draw 
swift streets and the riches which are 
known to cities. It is not of impor- 
tance what we draw, but that we 
really draw.—David Grayson. 

2. 2 

Forward, forward let us range; let 
the great world spin forever down 
the ringing grooves of change.—Al- 
fred Tennyson. 





ie justly, love merry, walk 
humbly.— Mich, vit, 8, 


POC 





There is a wide-open opportunity 
in America to-day for a young man 
to succeed in business who is willing 
to work hard—chiefly, perhaps, be- 
cause there are so few who really are 
willing £0 work hard. In the last 
five years, to my knowledge, I haven’t 
met a young man who is willing to 
work as hard as I had to. I have 
met a lot who have been looking for 
seven-hour jobs; I have met a great 
many advocates of the minimum 
wage;. 1 have met many who are 
willing to believe there is some 
Svengali method by which a man can 
make a fortune. But it has been a 
long time since I set my eyes on a 
young man who wanted to work eve- 
nings. It was working evenings that 
put me in business ; the days were not 
long enough.—Alvan T. Fuller, Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Massachusetts. 

* ok x 


Ideas go booming through the world 
louder than a cannon. Thoughts are 
mightier than armies——W. M. Pax- 
ton. 

ee *@ 

Business may still be an art but it 
will be a higher sort of art than now 
obtains, in that it will be exercised 
with greater knowledge of industrial 
conditions and foresight into the in- 
dustrial future. The old masters did 
admirable work with inferior knowl- 
edge of materials, but who can tell 
what they might have done had they 
possessed the aids which science has 
given to their successors ?”—Lewis 
H. Haney, Director, Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research, New York University. 


* * * 


Being ignorant is not so much a 
shame as being unwilling to learn. 
Benjamin Franklin. 

+s 


That in man which does not perish 
is his personal influence. Since we 
are creatures of environment and 
heredity, if you wisely shape. the en- 
vironment of those about you and 
transmit that which is good to your— 
and their—posterity, you will live. 
And the waves of time shall dash im- 
potently against your life, next year 
and next century. You will be living 
ten generations, hence in ten thou- 
sand or ten times ten thousand de- 
scendants of yourself and of those 
whose lives your life beneficently in- 
fluenced. And you cannot buy life 
with gold nor with great works that 
pay dividends in dollars, but with 
service and self, coined into deeds of 
unselfishness.—Lefevre. 
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Successful 


Speculation, 


The great basic law of Action and 
Reaction governs both the specula- 
tive and investment markets exactly 
as it governs the scientific and 
mechanical worlds. While it is im- 
possible for any one to anticipate 
the day-to-day ripples the great 
major movements are as regular 
almost as the tides themselves. y) 
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Based on fundamental statistics, 
forecast these major movements. 
They enable you to find the real 
“buys” at low tide—to ride up with 
the rise and sell out near the top 
with unusually long profit. 

Over 16,000 of the country’s keenest in- 
vestors have increased their income by 
adopting the Babson method. You will find 
the whole story in the booklet ‘‘Getting the 
Most from Your Money.”’ 

Tear out the Memo—now—and hand it to 
your secretary when you dictate the 
morning’s mail. 


Merely ask for Booklet E35 


Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 
(Suburb of Boston) 
The Largest Organization af Its Characicr 
in the Wor 


MEMO 


For Your Secretary 
Write Roger W. Babson, president of Babson’s 
Statistical Organization, Wellesley Hills. 82, 
Mass., as follows: Please Bapson 
send me Booklet E35 

Getting the Most from 
our Money”’ and copy of |}§ 
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Have Exports 
Turned the 


Corner? 


THE foreign trade out- 
look, with particular 
reference to the relation 
of our export trade to 
the business prosperity 
of this country, is clear- 
ly presented in the latest 
Weekly Letter of the 
Harvard Economic Ser- 
vice. This survey is the 
work of a recognized au- 
thority. A copy will be 
sent upon request, to any 
interested executive. 





Harvard Economic Service 
Harvard University 


20 Wadsworth House 
CAMBRIDGE MASS. 
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WHAT THE 


(Continued from page 111) 


prolongation of the nation-wide coal strike 
at home, the serious textile strike, the 
rumors of sweeping railway rate reduc-' 
tions, the introduction of tariff schedules 
which have met the sharpest condemnation, 
continued maneuvering to bring about 
soldier-bonus legislation, and a few other 
unfavorable influences. 

In the highest circles deep gratification 
is felt over J. P. Morgan’s acceptance of 
the invitation to join an influential inter- 
national committee to’ evolve plans for 
floating a huge German foreign loan to 
facilitate reparation payments. The finan- 
cial world has manifested only lukewarm 
interest in the possibility of the Genoa 
confab, but it has faith that concrete re- 
sults may be achieved when the leading 
financial powers of the principal nations 
get together with a view to bringing order 
out of chaos. 

Weighing one thing against another, the 
balance favors faith in the continuance of 
gradual betterment in general conditions. 
Temporary setbacks in the security mar- 
kets will be logical following the phenome- 
nal demonstration of recent months; but 
the underlying trend should be upwards. 
The business trend likewise should con- 
tinue in the right direction. 





Views of Leaders 


John N. Willys, president of the 
Willys-Overland Company, expresses con- 
siderable ‘optimism over immediate pros- 
pects for business. “The business of the 
country has moved a long way ahead 
during the past few months,” he said, “and 
the fundamental betterment is reflected 
strongly in the sale of motor cars in all 
parts of the United States. Willys-Over- 
land business is in excess of our expecta- 
tions. The general improvement is also 
being reflected in our export sales, which 
have shown marked increase. The influ- 
ence of the recent peace conference, the 
steadying of exchange and other restora- 
tive forces in the international situation 
are moving business ahead, both in domes- 
tic and export fields. Everywhere there 
is every reason for a genuine, deep-rooted 
optimism for American business.” 

“While the coal strike contains possi- 
bilities of major economic importance and 
may seriously retard the industrial recov- 
ery which has been under way for some 
months, if greatly prolonged, recent 
developments indicate that industrial 
progress may be continued,” says the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 
“Examination of the influences back of this 
progress, however,” the bank states, “to- 
gether with a consideration of the con- 
tinuing unfavorable elements, would 
seem to warrant only a_ conservatively 
confident outlook rather than expectation 
of a ‘boom.’ The measure of present and 
future progress should be made, there- 
fore, not on a basis of continued favorable 
factors alone, but on their balance over 
the unfavorable.” 

“The highest tide in the prosperity of 
the nation is just before us,” declares 
Samuel M. Vauclain, president of the 


Baldwin Locomotive Works. “With an 
enormous amount of building to be done 
and orders for new steel accumulating, it 
is evident that the tide has turned,” he 
said. Mr. Vauclain predicted that, before 
the end of the year, banks will be lending 
money at 4 per cent., which, of itself, he 
asserted, will be a great stimulus to new 
business. 


Signs of Improvement in West 


“Underlying conditions in all lines of 
business in Colorado, Kansas ‘and Okla- 
homa are much improved,” says Frank 
W. Frueauff, vice-president of the Cities 
Service Company, who has just returned 
from a trip to the West, “and a majority 
opinion of the business men I talked with 
in those districts is that business will get 
better and better. The cattle producers 
are the exception, as prices for their prod- 
ucts have not kept pace with the recov- 
ery of the past months in other lines, 
Even so, they expressed confidence in the 
future. Among the bankers, the feeling is 
even better, as loans have been taken care 
of and a healthy financial condition has 
been developed. A decline in rediscount 
rates and aid extended to agriculture 
through the War Finance Corporation, 
have been contributing factors. Thrift is 
again in evidence in the steady advance of 
savings accounts in those States as re- 
ported by the banks. In addition, while 
there has been better buying in recent 
weeks, buyers are more careful in their 
selections. It is no longer, ‘I want this,’ 
it is ‘What is the price?’” 

Discussing business conditions in the 
Middle West, Charles Donnelly, president 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad, says: 
“The condition of the lumber industry is 
such as to cause utmost optimism and the 
indications for good crops are as favor- 
able as any indications can be. There is 
less unemployment in the Middle West 
than in the East.” 


Looks for Higher Steel Prices 


Further advances in steel prices were 
predicted by J. A. Topping, chairman of 
the board of the Republic Iron and Steel 
Company, in a statement to stockholders. 
“T am pleased to report,” said Mr. Top- 
ping, “that recently substantial improve- 
ment has taken place in the demand for 
iron and steel, and some improvement has 
also taken place in price, but as yet price 
advances have not been sufficient to in- 
sure profitable operations. Future pros- 
pects are, however, more encouraging, as 
demand for iron and steel is well sus- 
tained and further price advances are sug- 
gested not only by cost conditions but also 
for reasons of improved demand. Future 
operations, however, will be more or less 
affected by the duration of the coal strike. 
But, on the whole, the outlook is decidedly 
more cheerful.” 

» Elbert H. Gary, Chairman of the United 
States Steel Corporation, at the annual 
meeting of stockholders, expressed no 
fear of any interruption to mill operations 
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THE METHODS 
of a 
WALL STREET 
VETERAN 
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Are effective because he no longer 
t depends upon tips or twisted infor- 
e mation. He has acquired knowledge 
e of fundamentals and keen insight in- 
to technical conditions. 

: Make These Methods Yours 


The old way, by experience alone, is 
slow and costly. As Henry Clews 
says, “Men usually have one foot in 
the grave before they learn how to 
f make money and keep it.” 
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. What is Baek of 


; The Rise in Stocks? 


nt Apparently, speculative pools operating 
with cheap call money are pushing group 
after group of stocks higher and higher. 
1S In some cases this is done without re- 


he gard for conditions or prospects. In 

, others, strong banking interests and in- 
Tr vestors are joining in the buying move- 
is ments, 


" Which Stocks Are Next? 


In a broad, professional rising market, 
such as this, any stock may be singled 
out for an advance. Do you know the 
signs that indicate accumulation in a 
re stock? Can you follow the Market 
of Trend? Are you posted on past high 
and low of certain specialty stocks? Do 
price movements signify anything to 


rs. you? 

a If you wish to profit in this Market 

je- you must be able to answer these ques- 

‘or tions intelligently and _ face _ facts 
squarely. 

as 

ce Our Mr. Alfred T. Moore, Financial 
Writer and Editor of this Bureau, an- 

n- alyzes the Market and points out profit 

)S- possibilities every day in our DAILY 


M ARKET SERVICE. A trial monthly 
subscription is $10. Send at once for 
is- Sample Copy, or better still, forward 
$10 for trial subscription. 
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as a result of the coal strike. The cor- 
poration, he said, was “very well taken 
care of” in regard to coal and coke sup- 
plies. Judge Gary said that the corpora- 
tion’s business was improving rapidly in 
the foreign as well as the domestic fields. 
Exports were almost up to the highest pre- 
war level. 

“When national leaders in Europe quit 
consideration of international questions as 
a means of intrenching themselves more 
firmly, politically, at home, faster progress 
will be made in setting the world on its 
feet again.” This opinion was expressed 
by Mortimer L. Schiff of Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., after a six weeks’ trip abroad. Mr. 
Schiff said: “During my stay abroad I 
have visited England, France and Germany. 
I have met and talked with leading 
personalities in political, financial and in- 
dustrial life in these countries. On the 
whole I found an apparently honest desire 
to find a solution for the problems which 
confront Europe.” 


Better Cable Facilities 


Newcomb Carlton, president of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co., on his re- 
turn from a trip to Germany, where he had 
conferences with heads of German cable 
companies, said: “The new cable that we 
will lay and which will be down from 
here to the Azores, a distance of 2,400 
miles by next summer, is the first pro 
gressive step in ocean cables since their 
inception. This cable, the result of de- 
velopments by the Western Electric Com- 
pany, allows an increase in business over 
one cable of the present speed of say, 
5,000,000 messages each year to 55,000,000 
messages. The result will a seeking for 
business to fill it and under such con- 
ditions, although I cannot promise that 
cable tolls will be lower, it is evident they 
won't be any higher. The wireless tele 
graph will never supplant cables and its 
development only increases our business 
because communication is increased. Our 
night letter sent at lower rates resulted 
in a stimulation of day and higher priced 
business. I expect the same from the use 
of ‘wireless.’ The busy man will always 
send a cable when he seeks dispatch and 
surety.” 


Time to Promote Commerce 


“There never was a time when the pro- 
motion of commerce and trade was more 
vital or essential to the well-being and 
happiness of all people in all countries 
than right now while the whole world is 
seeking extraordinary efforts to bring order 
out of chaos,” President Alvin W. Krech, 
of the Equitable Trust Co., told the Brit- 
ish Chamber of Commerce. 

“We think we see in our current busi- 
ness signs of a general improvement in 
business conditions,” President Cornish 
told National Lead Company shareholders 
at their annual meeting. 

“The U. S. Rubber Company’s business 
has shown a steady improvement since the 
close of last year,” Chairman Charles B. 
Seger declared to the annual meeting of 
shareholders. He considers sales for the 
first quarter satisfactory and stated that 
the tire business has shown a substantial 
gain in unit sales over the corresponding 
period of last year as well as an increase 
in the dollar volume of sales despite the 
lower level of prices as compared with a 
year ago. Trade conditions among tire 
dealers point to a substantial increase in 
demand over last year, he stated. 
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Should I Hold or 
Should I Shift? 


Perhaps you own 
stocks that have not 
yet participated in 
the present rising 
market... 


What should you do? 
Shift to stocks that 


are booming now or 
HOLD? 


The correct answer 
will be found in the 
Brookmire Analysis 
of April 17. 


Send for your copy 
to-day. It’s free. 
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| “The 
| Golden Horde’”’ 


: A Message to the 
| Genoa Conference 


By A. O. Corbin 
of F. J. Lisman & Co., New York 


ROBINSON CRUSOE and jf 
his islanders after the war 
with the cannibals, had the 
same currency problems, the 
| same inflation, the same 
| economic disturbances the 
world is facing today, only 
on a smaller scale. An anal- 
ysis of their troubles is 
discussed in this book, 
which gives a vivid and re- 
markably clear description 
of conditions as they ex- 
isted at that time, and in a 
most fascinating way leads 
up to a logical solution of 
the present dislocated ex- 
change situation. 


A valuable aid to dealers, inves- 
tors, and students of economics. 








Price $2.00 Prepaid 


D. S. COLYER, Publisher 
Broad and Lafayette Streets 
Newark, N. J. 
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Odd Lots 


100 Share Lots 


Bought For Cash 
or Carried on 


Conservative Margin 


Inquiries Invited 


John Muir & (0. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


61 Broadway 26 Court St. 
New York Brooklyn 




















Investors 
of Moderate 
Means 


can get a fair rate of 
interest on savings as 
they accumulate by 
investment in ‘‘odd 
lots” of good securities. 


Holdings are thus di- 
versified and readily 
marketable—a prudent 
plan. 


We specialize in Odd 
Lots. 


An interesting booklet 
on odd lot investments 
will be sent on request. 


Ask for No. 8 


(isHoLM (HAPMAN 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway, New York City 
Telephone Bowling Green 6500 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Reaction May Follow Spring Rise; But Best Profits 


Will Be 


Made By Long-Swing Traders 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


USINESS recovery is never com- 

plete until it is conceded on all sides 
—and then it may have much farther to 
go before the peak of activity is 
reached. The recovery which actually 
set in in a small way last July has been 
so gradual and has spread in.such a 
leisurely fashion from one industry to 
another that there are still many doubt- 
ing Thomases who insist that all trade 
continues in the doldrums, and who will 
not make allowance for the time need- 
ed to repair a price fabric torn to 
shreds by the post-war deflation. With 
some persons, business is either boom- 
ing or it is “rotten”; they cannot visu- 
alize the slow, halting forward move- 
ment. 

So long as there are those who doubt 
the genuineness of business improve- 
ment, Wall Street will be safe for the 
speculator who is a bull on the United 
States; for nothing kills a speculation, 
either for the rise or for the decline, 
sooner than unanimity of opinion. These 
are old sayings in Wall Street: “When 
everybody is bullish, it is time to sell.” 
“Whenever everybody is bearish, it is 
time to buy.” 

Of course. there will come a time, in 
the course of the spring movement 
now under way when the speculator 
who is close to the market may better 
his position by taking profits and await- 
ing the usual mid-summer reaction to 
repurchase to advantage. But, except 
for those skilled in reading the surface 
signs of a weakened technical position 
which always precede such a reaction, 
such attempts to catch the short swings 
are likely to prove disappointing. The 
market has so recently started upward 
in earnest and indications that a major 
bull movement is merely in its early 
stages are so plentiful that it would 
seem to be the part of wisdom to hold 
through any reaction that may follow 
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the spring bulge, keeping one’s eyes on 
the probable objective of a market 
which may be expected to run on for 
from twelve to eighteen months before 
any important distribution will be at- 
tempted. 

The best news from the speculative 
viewpoint continues to come from the 
iron and steel industry, from the rail- 
roads, and from the copper mines. But 
to these indices of improvement may 
be added the wonderful showing of the 
automobile industry, where sharply 
lowered prices have tempted the pub- 
lic to fill requirements for new cars 
which were deferred during the post- 
war period of inflation; the rapid de- 
velopment of a building boom which 
will bring new life to many kindred 
industries supplying the raw materials, 
semi-finished, and finished products 
that go to make complete dwellings and 
factories; the rising market for oil and 
gasoline; and the increasing confidence 
in the cotton and grain markets. 

Wall Street was not so much im- 
pressed with the fact that the Steel 
Corporation failed to earn dividends in 
the first quarter as with the steauy in- 
crease in profits over the three months, 
which resulted in net earnings of fully 
$8,505,000 in March, or 85 per cent. bet- 
ter than the January total and larger 
than those of any month since February, 
1921. Since there was a big gain in 
unfilled orders in March and _ prices 
have been advanced all around, there is 
every reason to believe that profits for 
the second quarter will be satisfactory. 
It is estimated in the trade that steel 
ingot production is now at the rate of 
35,0000,000 to 38,000,000 tons a year, as 
compared with 30,000,000 at the end of 
February, and less than 20,000,000 dur- 
ing December, 1921. Recent predictions 
are unanimous that the coal strike will 
not hurt the iron and steel industry, 
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Dow’s Theory 
of Speculation 


Do You Know What It Means? 


Dow’s theory of forecasts in the trend of business 
and market movements by “averages” is consid- 
ered by experts when properly understood and 
applied, to be the most accurate and valuable guide 
to market prices. 


Fluctuations in the stock market are not the re- 
flection of what a few powerful bankers think, 
or of what the best informed operators think. 
The recorded average price of securities is dic- 
tated not by what is already known but by what 
the combined intelligence of the whole country 
can foresee from its own business. Nobody 
knows everything in Wall Street; but the market 
as a whole knows everything and foresees far 
more than the most influential individual or finan- 
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DAILY MOVEMENT OF AVERAGES |, 


Following are the dsily average prices, at the dese, 


cial interest can. This is why the stock market — er eee 
is a barometer while other methods of forecast a a 
are merely conjecture drawn from well kept Last high point. Dov. 2,19, 119.62 


Last low point..Aug. 24,'21, 63.90 
records. 


The Wall Street Journal publishesa market diary 
daily which includes the movement of averages 
summarizing the total transactions and prices of 
the day of twenty active railroad and twenty 
industrial stocks with comparisons of the pre- 
vious day and year. 








When the averages are properly understood ac- : 
cording to Dow’s theory, they forecast months The above market diary end move- 


: *e ment of averages is published 
ahead the trend of general business conditions. daily in The Wall Street Jour eal 


eae“ he Wall Street Journal 


—the National Authority 
on Money and Finance 


DAILY MOVEMENT OF STOCK AVERAGES 
FEBRUARY MARCH APRIL 






1922 will be a Wall Street year, supported 
by cheap and plentiful money and business 
uncertainties. Business men who read this 
paper will gain much information of busi- 
ness importance to them during this period. 
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THE TREND OF 
INVESTMENT 
PRICES 


We shall be glad to send 
our financial letter, giv- 
ing our opinion of the 
future course of security 
prices, to interested in- 
vestors. 


Inquiries invited from in- 
dividuals interested in 
the purchase of scund in- 
vestment securities at 
present levels. 


Mc DONNELL & (0. 
120 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
Members, N. Y. Stock Exchange 





San Francisco Los Angeles 











‘Nickel 
Plate”’ 


(N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis R. R.) 


Circular F discussing 
the stocks of this com- 
pany will be sent to 
you on request. 


Hartshorne, 
Fales & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
71 Broadway New York 
Bowling Green 7610 
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unless it should be prolonged for such 
a length of time as now seems improb- 
able, since separate agreements have 
already been made in mid-Western fields 
and others are likely to follow. 

Railroad earnings statements are bet- 
ter than had. been expected, but the 
railroad stocks have been held in check 
by uncertainty as to impending freight 
rate reductions. Reductions cannot but 
be reasonably moderate under the terms 
of the Transportation act, and the point 
to bear in mind is that the improved 
volume of general business means much 
more for the rails in a favorable way 
than rate decreases can possibly mean 
in an unfavorable way. The roads prac- 
tically promised to give back to the 
general public through rate reductions 
whatever they were able to gain through 
wage cuts, and they can do this and still 
profit through increased gross and re- 
duced costs of materials and supplies. 
March reports already in seem to prom- 
ise that the full 6 per cent. “guarantee” 
will be earned, at least insofar as the 
total results of the 201 Class 1 railroads 
are concerned. 

Before the current bull movement ‘is 
over it is probable that railroad stocks 
will assume speculative leadership for 
the first time since 1909. Attractive is- 
sues are St. Paul common and pre- 
ferred, the Eries, New Haven, South- 
ern Railway, Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
ginia, Kansas City Southern common 
and preferred, and the common and 
preferred stocks of St. Louis & South- 
western, St. Louis-San Francisco, Rock 
Island, and Baltimore & Ohio. The 
foregoing are largely speculative, and 
the purchaser of such shares should 
add to his line some of the standard 


rails, such as New York Central, South- 


ern Pacific, Norfolk & Western, Dela- 
ware & Hudson, and Union Pacific. 


Copper Mines Again Active 


Only a few copper mines now remain 
closed, and, while the price of the metal 
is hardening slowly, it is, nevertheless, 
moving in the right direction in a mar- 
ket that should gain confidence as signs 
of improvement multiply. It is a safe 
bet that copper metal and copper stocks 
will be higher in the fall than they are 
now. Operations have been resumed 
by Utah, Ray Consolidated, Chino, and 
Nevada Consolidated, the four leading 
porphyry properties, and the following 
are also on the active list: Anaconda, 
Phelps-Dodge, Calumet & Hecla, Old 
Dominion, Inspiration, Miami, Calumet 
& Arizona, New Cornelia, United Verde 
Extension, 
Chemical. 

In the industrial group more atten- 
tion has lately been paid to independent 
steel shares, mainly in connection with 
merger rumors, but also in response to 
better trade reports. The steel shares 
seem destined to sell higher as a group. 
The following issues look to be good 
speculations, in the order of their pref- 
erence: Steel common, Bethlehem Steel 
“B,” Republic Iron & Steel, Lacka- 
wanna, Midvale. 

Miscellaneous shares that should sell 
higher before the current movement is 
over are: American Can, Sears-Roe- 
buck, Endicott-Johnson, Central Leath- 
er, California Packing, Pacific Gas & 
Electric, Maxwell Motors “A” and “B” 
stocks, and Westinghouse Electric. 
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WEEKLY 
INFORMATION 
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| Our “Weekly Sum- 
mary” contains authen- 
tic information regard- 
ing developments 
affecting oil securities 
values and includes a 
price range (1914-1922) 
and a complete divi- 
dend record of 
STANDARD OIL 
securities. 


We shall be pleased 
to place your name 
on our mailing list 
upon request for 


FB-21. 


CARL H. PFORZHEIMER & CO. 


Dealers in Standard Oil Securities 


25 Broad Street New York 
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The R. J. Reynolds 


Tobacco Company 


AN ANALYSIS | 
showing the fac- | 
tors contributing | 
to the success of 

this company may 

be obtained upon 
request. 


Chas. D. Barney & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
15 Broad St. 1428 Walnut St. 
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NO. 1. In the Interest of Sounder Business for America 
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THE WAY OUT FOR AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Ever since the seven fat years 
and the seven lean years re- 
corded of Ancient Egypt, busi- 
ness has run in regular cycles. 

Down thru thousands of 
years it has traveled its path 
of succeeding periods of pros- 
perity, decline, depression, and 
improvement with clock-like 
r ity. Each cycle, with- 
out exceptian, has consisted 
of the twelve steps or devel- 
opments pictured above which 
follow in the same invariable 
sequence. 

You can depend upon these 

just as surely as you can de- 
pend upon the Law of Gravi- 
tation! You can see what’s 
coming 

You can look forward in- 


stead of backward. You can 


prepare for the period ahead 
instead of basing your plans to 
fit conditions you have just 
passed thru. You can makea 
steady, consistent profit dur- 
ing every step of the cycle, 
during every business yegr, 
instead of making money on 
the up-swing only to lose it 
on the down. 

It not only means larger 
and surer profits for you, but 
in avoiding over-stock, malad- 
justment, and loss you are 
helping to eliminate the ex- 
tremes of silk-shirted prosper- 
ity, with its soaring costs and 
spree of speculation, and the 
inevitable reaction of shut- 
down, idleness, bread lines, 
and suffering that beset 


American business. 
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Correspondence Invited 


Analysis of 20 Prominent 
‘Rails sent on ‘request 
for Circular F-13 


Possibilities nm Copper 
Stocks sent on request 
for folder F-3. 


Josephithal & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


120 Broadway New York 


Cable Address 
Joseftalco 


Telephone 
Rector 5000 




















S. S. Kresge Co. 
Common 
and the 12%% Gumeétiten Tax 


An analysis of the effect 
of the new 1214% 
Corporation Tax on 
Kresge earnings for 
1922 indicates a saving. 
of at least $646,621, 
equivalent to $4.01 per 
share on the Common 
Stock. 


During the past eight 
years our annual review 
of Kresge has proven to 
have been accurate and 
conservative. The 1922 
edition, now ready for 
distribution, may be had 
on request for 


Circular F. M.-151 


Merrill, Lynch & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway New York 
Uptown Office, 11 East 43rd St. 
Chicago Detroit Milwaukee 
Denver Los Angeles 
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Fertilizers Still Low 


LNCS prices of farm products 
have helped the farmer more than 
is generally realized, with the result 
that the seasonal demand for fertiliz- 
ers has run beyond expectations of six 
months ago. While collections on old 
debts have been poor, the tendency has 
been to pay for new purchases and per- 
haps a portion of standing scores. The 
changed situation, although its full 
force has not yet been felt, has en- 
abled fertilizer concerns to reduce bank 
debts and increase operations. When 
its full effect may be measured, higher 
prices for the fertilizer shares will un- 
doubtedly be justified; in the mean- 
time, there should be some further dis- 
counting. Here is the way the leading 
fertilizer stocks stand now, as com- 
pared with high prices for 1919 and low 
records for 1921: 

High Low Now 


1919 1921 About 
Amer. Agri. Chem. com..118% 25% 40 
Amer. Agri. Chem. pfd...108 56 69 
Tmtee. ASTI. COM. .......000% 37% 6% 11 
Wnter, Agri. DEA. 2 cccccses 91% 36% 39 
Virginia-Car. Chem. com.. 921%, 285% 35 
Virginia-Car. Chem. pfd..115% 6 79 


Erie Out of Line 


Erie has not yet had its share of the 
move in the low-priced rails, but it may 
be counted upon to come more into 
line before the spring rise culminates. 
Last year the road was able to cover 
interest charges, to the surprise of 
many observers who had not taken the 
earnings of its rich coal subsidiary— 
the Pennsylvania Coal Company—into 
account. And toward the close of 1921 
its earnings were running so well that 
there was a surplus of $3,547,642 after 
charges for the last quarter, against 
$144,530 for the last quarter of 1920. 
There can be little doubt that Erie will 
do well this year; and, as for the stock, 
in récent years it has seldom failed to 
get across 30 at its high point. 


Not Gambling 


One wise operator says he doesn’t be- 
lieve in playing for the short turns, 
because it’s a foolhardy gambling risk. 
Therefore he’s letting his profits run in 
the belief that stocks will be consider- 
ably higher over the next twelve to 
eighteen months. 


Building Stocks 


With evidence accumulating that the 
building boom is attaining important 
proportions, Wall Street is giving more 
attention to the so-called building 
stocks. In this group may be listed 
National Lead, International Cement, 
Certain-Teed Products, American Ra- 
diator and Otis Elevator. Business of 
the National Lead Company is running 
substantially ahead of 1921, according 
to President Cornish, although sales are 
still below normal. Bank loans have 
been reduced to $3,000,000. If, as is to 
be expected, the building boom brings 
substantial profits, it would not be sur- 
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prising if National Lead were to dis- 
tribute in the form of stock or cash 
dividends some of the war surplus of 


its cartridge subsidiary. International 
Cement has recently signed up two large 
contracts for its product to be used in 
big construction projects, and is doing 
a satisfactory general business. Its 1922 
profits promise to set a record. Cer- 
tain-Teed Products Company is the lar- 
gest producer of roofing and building 
papers, and also manufactures paints 
and varnishes. Results last year were 
disappointing, but it is estimated that 
current earnings are at the annual rate 
of $10 a share on the common. 


Mail Order Sales 


It must be remembered, in reading the 
comparisons of current business of the 
mail order houses with corresponding 
months of 1921, that there has been a 
drastic downward revision of prices. 
Thus, the 10 per cent. decrease shown 
by Sears, Roebuck & Co. for April of 
this year as compared with April, 1921, 
should not be discouraging. Sears, Roe- 
buck could count 1922 a good year if it 
did no more than break even on its 
current business, provided it was able 
to collect bills receivable. 


Dividend Prospects 


Now that Jewel Tea has retired the 
last of its $3,500,000 notes of the issue 
of May, 1919, the preferred stock should 
not be long getting back on the divi- 
dend list. 


Not Yet, But Soon 


At their recent meeting Studebaker 
directors did not declare the expected 
extra dividend, but President Erskine 
explained that while the directors 
“deemed it unwise to take action on the 
subject of increased dividends, the con- 
tinued success of the corporation would 
undoubtedly require attention to this 
subject in due course.” 

For the first quarter of 1922 earnings 
were at the annual rate of about $26 
a share on the common stock, or more 
than three times present $7 dividend 
requirements. Unable to take care of 
incoming orders, Studebaker plans to 
spend $3,000,000 for machinery, a new 
closed body plant, storage facilities, and 
a new power plant. The statement, 
showing a 96 per cent. increase in sales 
over the first quarter of 1921, should 
make interesting reading for those who 
dubbed the improvement of last summer 
a flash in the pan. And it fully bears 
out the deductions of those far-seeing 
analysts who have laid so much stress 
on the “replacement demand” for auto- 
mobiles as a factor of ever-increasing 
stability in the industry. The present 
“replacement demand” is actually above 
normal, for the reason that many who 
refrained from getting new cars for old 
when prices were high are now rapidly 
filling their garages with the new 
models. 
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Profits from Radio 


While profits from the manufacture 
of radio apparatus may not be so large 
as is currently estimated, interest in 
radio receiving sets has become so wide- 
spread that mention of speculation in 
the stocks to be benefited makes an in- 
stant appeal. Thus, Westinghouse 
Electric, which had lain dormant for 
several months, rose sharply five or six 
points at the mere mention of radio 
profits. National Acme, whose auto- 
matic screw machine business received 
a knockout blow when the post-war 
boom collapsed, has also found buyers, 
now that it has been announced on 
supposedly good - authority that this 
company is also manufacturing radio 
parts. Even Columbia Graphophone 
has been mentioned as a possible bene- 
ficiary through the manufacture of 
cabinets for the more expensive sets. 


Brisk Recovery 


Operations and profits of the Owens 
Bottle company reveal decided gains. 


Decreased Deficit 


A decreased deficit may be quite as 
bullish as an increased income. Central 
Leather’s deficit for the first quarter of 
this year was only $230,200, against a de- 
ficit of fully $3,951,000 in the first three 
months of 1921. There was an actual 
operating profit, but total income 
amounted to slightly less than 50 per 
cent. of interest charges. Central Leath- 
er is practically out of the woods. It 
has raw material bought at low prices, 
and the restoration of good profits is 
only a matter of time. Moreover, nu- 
merous competitors that sprang up dur- 
ing the war boom in the packing house 
districts are no longer to be reckoned 
with, Equal amounts of Central 
Leather common and preferred should 
make an excellent long-pull speculation. 


St. Paul Stocks Higher 


Reduction of wages and other items 
of operating expense, along with im- 
proving gross business, have at last 
reached a point, as shown by the most 
recent railroad statements, where the 
roads that have been making poor earn- 
ing statements for the past two years 
may at last be able to show something 
saved to net. This very significant 
change in the railroad situation was 
pointed out in the “Stock Market Out- 
look” on April 15. It probably means 
more to St. Paul than to almost any 
other road, aside from the Pennsyl- 
vania. St. Paul has an immense invest- 
ment in the Puget Sound extension 
which for many years has been unpro- 
ductive, and it has spent millions in 
electrification of its mountain grades 
only to operate at a loss the most mod- 
ern equipment known to railroading. 
If the turn has not already come for the 
St. Paul stocks, common and preferred, 
it is in sight; and the way back will be 
a long uphill climb, but it is likely to be 
made persistently and steadily over the 
next two years. Now is the time to buy 
these long neglected stocks to hold for 
a return to something like their old 
selling prices. In 1916, before rising 
costs drove net earnings down to the 
vanishing point, St. Paul common sold 
at 102% and the preferred reached 136. 

















The successful TimBerR CRUISER must have a thorough knowledge 
of all the elements that enter into the value of standing timber. 
Only a background of wide experience qualifies him to become 
an expert. Large sums are invested in timber tracts upon the 
accuracy of his estimates. 


Your 
Search for well-secured Bonds 


HAT a timber cruiser is to a lumber 
company The National City Com- 


pany’s representatives are to the investor. 


Their knowledge and experience qualify 
them not only to pass upon bonds as an in- 
vestment but to advise in particular as to 
the bonds suited to a definite investment 
requirement. 


Every bond listed on our Current Purchase 
Sheet has passed careful investigation and is 
considered worthy ot our recommendation. 


Current Purchase Sheet mailed on request. 
The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 




















REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


We have prepared an analysis of the Reo 
Motor Car Company, covering a series of years, 
touching! upon its strong financial position, 
volume of business, dividend record, range of 
quotations for its shares, etc. 


Copy upon request. 


F. S. Smithers & Company 
ESTABLISHED 1857 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
19 Nassau Street New York 
Telephone Rector 6550 
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Middle West 
Uti 


8% Secured 


Gold Notes 
Due Dec. 1940 
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Direct obligation of one 
of the foremost public 
utility companies in the 
country with .a con- 
sistent earning record. 


Price and Descriptive 
Circular on request 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 
62 Cedar Street, New York 
105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Detreit 
Pittsburgh 
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Cities Service 
Company 


Utility Properties alone 
in 1921 earned all inter- 
est charges and within a 
few thousand dollars of 
the Preferred dividend. 


We recommend as an in- 
vestment the Preferred 
Stock of this Company 
at present market prices. 


l Write for Circular P-16 


Henry L. Doherty 
& Company 


Bond Department 


60 Wall Street, New York 
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Opportunities for Investors 


Prospects of Dividend Resumption Brighten Outlook 
for Some Preferred Stocks 


By Joseph D. Goodman 


“HE recent severe business depres- 
sion resulted in the omission of 
dividends on some preferred stocks that 
had been considered high-grade invest- 
ments, 

The improvement in conditions now 
warrants the belief that dividends will 
be restored in a great many cases with- 
in the next year or two, and the oppor- 
tunity exists for a considerable appre- 
ciation in the market price of the issues 
involved. 


company’s pre-war record was very 
poor, but the prospects for dividend re- 
sumption on this 7 per cent. non-cumu- 
lative issue are strengthened by the 
Very large demand for paints and the 
good outlook for this line of business. 

American Zinc & Lead preferred— 
There are 100,000 shares of this 6 per 
cent. cumulative stock outstanding. The 
surplus stocks of zinc have been steadi- 
ly decreasing, and the prices of both 
zinc and lead have been slowly advanc- 








Data relative to those which appear ing. The building boom now under 
| Stocks with Dividend Prospects 
(Range since Jan. 1,1919) Present 
Div. Stock High Low Price 
— American Cotton Oil, pfd.............. 93 35 55 
eS een: a a: 142 35 69 
— Central Leather, pfd.................... 114 57 72 | 
— American Sumatra, ‘pid: «.............0% 105 52 65 | 
— American’ Linseed, Pid........:....06. 0065200. 99 39 56 | 
— American Zinc & Lead, pfd............ 65 22 42 | 
a ke ea nnn aren 100 59 71 | 
—  ‘(Cornseolidated Cigar, pref............... 95 47 62 | 
ot EE BO i iccundaxecesenanmboys 113 8 69 | 
— Virginia Carolina, pref...........0.00 115 57 79 | 

















to be in a particularly favorable position 
is given herewith: 

American Cotton Oil preferred—This 
is a 6 per cent. non-cumulative issue, 
of which there are only 102,000 shares 
outstanding. Regular dividends were 
paid from 1892 to 1920, inclusive. The 
company produces oils, fertilizers, 
“Cottolene,” “Gold-Dust” washing pow- 
der, lard compounds, soaps, etc. The 
record high price of the stock was 107, 
in 1909. The present outlook is bright. 

American Hide & Leather preferred 
—This stock appears to be cheap. Dur- 
ing the war, the company paid off its 
bonded debt, and it seems likely that 
earnings for the preferred stock in nor- 
mal times will be at least equal to $7 per 
share. The inventory was marked down 
to a low figure, and the company will 
prosper by the advance which has since 
taken place in the prices of hides. Ac- 
cumulated dividends aggregate 121 per 
cent. 

Central Leather preferred—The rela- 
tive stability of this issue, even with its 
dividend removed, is evidence of the 
good opinion held by investors as to its 
“come-back.” Dividends were paid regu- 
larly for 16 years. The company is 
normally a good earner, and it appears 
almost certain that dividends will be 
resumed this year or next. The stock 
is cumulative. 

American Sumatra preferred — It 
should be an easy matter for the com- 
pany to resume 7 per cent. dividends on 
this stock, since there are only 19,000 
shares outstanding, and the company’s 
business has been improving. There 
will be no more inventory depreciation 
losses to take, for some time. 

American Linseed preferred — The 


way is reasonably certain to create a 
large demand for these metals, and the 
outlook for this stock is favorable. 


Deere & Co. preferred—This is one of 
the oldest and largest producers of farm 
implements, vehicles, etc. Seven per 
cent. was paid on the preferred stock 
from September, 1911, to September, 
1921. The dividend was then reduced to 
75 cents quarterly. The improvement in 
the position of the farmers makes the 
resumption of the old rate on this stock 
seem probable. 

Consolidated Cigar preferred—There 
are 40,000 shares outstanding. Last 
year was very poor from an earnings 
standpoint, the deficit from operations 
amounting to $728,000. The company 
has undoubtedly seen the worst, and the 
stock has good prospects. 

Jewel Tea preferred—The Company 
sells tea, coffee, baking powder, etc., 
from wagons. on regular routes. The 
preferred stock, of which 36,000 shares 
are outstanding, is a 7 per cent. cumula- 
tive issue. No dividends have been paid 
since October, 1919. Earnings for 1921 
totaled about $10 per share. The com- 
pany has been retiring its outstanding 
serial notes out of earnings. The last 
batch, amounting to $1,000,000, matured 
on May 1, 1922, and were paid off. With 
this indebtedness now out of the way, 
the directors will soon give considera- 
tion to the resumption of dividends ‘on 
the preferred stock. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical preferred 
—This is an 8 per cent. cumulative stock. 
The company is well managed, has a 
splendid record, and the outlook for its 
business is bright. The stock offers 
very good possibilities. 
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How to Analyze New Public 
Utility Financing 
By R. V. Sykes 


Wa the prospect of new financ- 
ing looms up before the holders 
of public utility and railroad common 
stocks, the first impression is likely to 
be unfavorable. In recent years of ex- 
travagant financial operations on the 
part of industrial companies, the public 
has become thoroughly skeptical of the 
claims that new money can, and will, 
be put to profitable use. In scores of 
instances of recent date the passing or 
drastic reduction of dividends has been 
due largely to unwise increases in capi- 
talization. 

But the fundamental factors involved 
in the financing of public utility com- 
panies are entirely different from those 
existing in the case of industrial com- 
panies. 

Under the classification of public 
service corporations, may be grouped 
the companies furnishing electric light 
and power, gas, street railway, water, 
and telephone services. In the last 
analysis the railroads, express com- 
panies, and shipping companies might 
also be included in this classification, 
but ordinarily they are grouped separ- 
ately, for special reasons. Public serv- 
ice corporations are regulated by Fed- 
eral; State, or local commissions, and 
their rates are fixed by such regulatory 
bodies. 

For the purposes of rate-making, a 
return of 7 to 8 per cent. has been gen- 
erally accepted as a fair basis. Such a 
return should suffice for the payment 
of a reasonable rate of interest and divi- 
dends on the capital supplied by in- 
vestors, but it does not leave enough 
after such payments to provide for ex- 
pansion. 

The discriminating investor, con- 
fronted by new financing on the part 
of a public utility company in. which 
he is interested, should attempt to de- 
termine whether new capital can be put 
to work profitably. An examination of 
the past records furnishes the best 
practical guide. A simple method of 
analysis is to compare the “unit of pro- 
duction” of the company under examina- 
tion, with its net liabilities. For ex- 
ample: the “unit of production” of an 
electric light company is the electric 
generating capacity as reflected by the 
horsepower of the generating equip- 
ment. Let us suppose that the annual 
report for ten years ago shows total 
nei liabilities of about $10,000,000. These 
would. be arrived at by adding the 
amount of outstanding bonds and stocks 
to the accounts payable and the reserve 
and surplus, and deducting therefrom 
the total of current assets such as cash 
and accounts receivable. If we found 
that the electric generating capacity for 
the same year was 40,000 H. P., we 
would see that the net liabilities for 
each H. P. were about $250. If, during 
the next ten years, the company had 
issued $5,000,000 bonds and stocks to 
build new plants, the question to de- 
cide would then be whether the ex- 
pansion in production units had kept 
pace with the increase in capital. If 
net liabilities were still in the ratio of 
$250 per H. P., it would tend to prove 


(Continued on page 151) 

















































An International Bond Market 


The increasing distribution of foreign securities in 
the United States reflects the growing importance 
of New York as an international security market. 


During 1921, foreign bonds offered in New York 


aggregated more than $600,000,000. 


This Company has participated in a large volume 

of these offerings, and has unusual facilities for sup- 
plying information regarding such issues and for 
handling transactions. 


Our various offices bring this service directly to in- 
vestors throughout the country. We invite your 
inquiries regarding foreign “dollar bonds.” ~ 


MAIN OFFICE: GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY BUILDING, 14490 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


OTHER OFFICES: BETHLEHEM, PA. HARTFORD,CONN. READING, PA. 

NEW YORK BOSTON, MASS. JAMESTOWN,N.Y.  ROCHESTER,N. Y. 
Fifth Ave. & 44th St. | BUFFALO,N. Y. JOHNSTOWN, PA. ST. LOUIS, MO. 

wr hgesia" SieemaeL©. vatnanaaemaa,pa... 100 PeAHEmOR, Cal. 

rand St. » 0. , PA. 

ALBANY, N. Y. CLEVELAND, 0. PITTSBURGH, PA, SCRANTON, PA 

ATLANTA, GA. ERIE, PA. PORTLAND, MAINE WASHINGTON, D.C. 

BALTIMORE, MD. HARRISBURG, PA. PROVIDENCE, R.I. WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Guaranty Company of New York 




















































: e\ We're right on the ground 

‘ 

Trading Suggestions , earnry J 

Contains definite market recommen- 

dations for Investors and Traders. iad 

Mailed without cost or obligation to 

those interested. ps nearly isc 

Execution of less than 100 shares—Invest- established ret reputation aden and 

ment or Margin—our specialty. complete erganisation te fully care fer all 

If you cannot call, send for circular F-480 REAL ESTATE. BONDS forciahed <= 
amounts to suit. Send for Descriptive 

WILSON & CHARDON pn yg WPF mg 

rates are 
Members Consolidated Stock Exch. of N.Y. now in long-term 7% Mortgages. 
62 Broadway New York 
Telephone Whitehall 1964 gE. GG ANDER.&.S 00 
GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA. 

















WHATEVER YOUR INVESTMENT PROBLEMS— 
WRITE “FORBES” INVESTORS’ SERVICE 
OPINION REPORT—ONE STOCK - - += © = = ad 
OPINION REPORT—THREE STOCKS - - - =- = $106.68 F. 5-18-22 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 











January 144% 
February 212% 
April 12% 
July 12% 
August 214% 
October 114% 





Total yearly income 11% 
Received by bondholders of the 


Beneficial Loan 
Society 


Wouldn’t you also like to receive an 


income SIX times a year? 


The Society operates a National System 


of personal loan offices under supervis- 


-ion of -banking commissioners or other 


State officials. 


Largest corporation in the world 


making industrial loans only. 


The 6% Debenture Gold Bonds with 
Bonus of Profit Sharing Certificates is- 
sued by the Society have paid 11% on par 
without interruption for.the past six 
years. 


Price to Net 10% 


Use coupon below for details. 


Clarence Hodson s fb 


eu ESTABLISHED 1893 == (NC: 
PECIALIZE IN SOUND BONDS 
YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 


135 Broadway - New York. 


Send me Descriptive Circular B-13. 
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POOP ee eee eee eeeeeesee reese eeeeeeeeeee 




















8% 


Preferred Shares 


Standard Gas and 
Electric Company 


Non-Callable Par Value $50 - 
Cumulative Dividend Quarterly 
Listed on 


Chicago Stock Exchange 


A good investment in one of the 
nation’s large utility investment 
and management organizations. 


Ask for new illustrated 
Circular FM-10 


H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


INCORPORATE 


Investment Securities 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
208 S. La Salle St. : 111 Broadway 
Boston — Providence — New Haven 
Detroit — Minneapolis — Madison 


Oklahoma City 




















news. But dees it 


merements! 
market 
belpful, 


Write we NOW fer full 





28 Greadway, MN. Y. 


_ Mention of “Forbes”. insures. good service 


intermatiea 
GRAPHIC INVESTMENT SERVIC 


KIND OF NEWS 


Yeu are familiar with investment 

account fer priee 
Frequently NOT. We 
in news 
conditiens 
@f individual active etecks. it 
impertant and be and fre 
quently foreshadews coming {ldver 
ment devele,wente. 
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The Bond Market Outlook 


High Grade Issues Having Discounted Lower Money 
Rates, Second Grade Are Taken Up 
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HE list of representative bonds of various classes presented in the tables below 
are more in the nature of a “sample case” of investment and semi-investment 
issues now available in the open market or through the dealers, with comparisons 
of prices and estimated yields, than a tabulation of specific recommendations. 
investor is advised to consult the investment experts of the bond house he intends 


to do business with before making definite selections. 


Government Bonds 


The 


~—1920——_ -—1921—~ Now Yield 
High Low High Low About % 
LCD Liberty 3%s*....... June 15, 1947 10040 89.10 96.70 86.00 99.50 3.50 
LCD Liberty 2nd 4%s*...Nov. 15, 1942 92.86 81.10. 97.80 85.30 99.60 4.29 
LCD Liberty 3rd 4%s*...Sept. 15, 1928 95.00 85.60 9830 88.00 100.00 4.25 
LCD Liberty 4th 4%s*....Oct. 15, 1938 93.00 8200 98.14 85.30 99.90 4.25 
LCD Victory 434s*........ May 20, 1923 99.40. 94.70 100.10 95.86 100.60 4.12 
Foreign and Municipal Bonds 
Price Yield 
Maturity About % 
ry er IME OG 5 i 8525s 5:5 01s)5 iar: oresarsie s.ccgereis ceielepiels 1934 88 7.55 
DD ieatbete co 9r., Tet. Gan OS ..0)3... 5 500 Cece aios 1942 99 6.10 
ie Be “| errors fo eer re 1964 10034 4.20 
ee ee ee Sas nes x0 0009 20 tale slkels Ae we 1951 _ 4.35 
M Frovigence Of MantOba G5...0...0.2:0.0 sccscciscccie cds sens s 1946 5.30 
M San Francisco, Cal., Water Bonds 4%4s*.. ........... 1927 4.55 
Railroad Bonds 
High Grade 
D Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Gen. 4s*.............. 1995 89 4.50 
M Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Gen. 4s*.............. 1958 91 4.50 
M Louisville & Nashville Unified 4s*........... sale logapsiske ova 1940 91 4.75 
CD Northern Pacific Prior Lien 4s*................000- 1997 87 4.60 
Ee IE CNR, Bc cir iaapes ohaeecsseedee cease 1948 87 4.85 
TD SOMES. PACING HOR, (SB 56.5 0G) s.0.01, canines Se MACS ohio 1955 . 88 4.70 
Wy ere RIS BSG MESS on 6.5cs cra onss:4seia nr aieis toe eetear aie bd 1947 92 4.55 
Second Grade 
D Baltimore & Ohio Conv. 4%4s*¥.... ce ween nee 1933 83 6.70 
D Chesapeake & Ohio Conv. 5s..............0eeeceeees 1946 92 5.65 
D Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ref. 4s.............- 1934 82% 6.05 
D Missowrs Paciiic Gen. 46... 2.2.2... sec clei cesses 1975 65% 6.30 
CD St. Louis-San Francisco Prior Lien 4s.............. 1950 74 5.95 
M Southern Railway Gen. 4s..............ccceeeeeeees 1956 67% 6.35 
Public Utility Bonds 
BM Atataitn Power Bat SOR civ ch cc cc ccc ceased 1946 91 5.75 
M Cincinnati Gas & Electric Ist Ref. 5s..............4.. 1956 95 5.30 
M Cleveland Electric Illuminating Ist 5s................ 1939 97% 5.25 
CD. Montana. Power tet & Ref 58.0... 4... 0068s ee. 1943 96 5.35 
D Northern States Power Ist & Ref, 5s............0065 1941 93 5.60 
Me Wrest Penn Power 1st 66. ....0. 5.0 405 Stabe démasudes 1958 100 6.00 
Industrial Bonds 
CD Amer. Smelt. & Ref. Ist 5s...... $A TERR No 4 pee 1947 92 5.60 
ae eee ee, 2 REY SIRs sis sia djonsiat seebsee ees s 1939 91 5.30 
Ciy Bae Seeet: tat -@ Ret. Se 251s... 0 oo. kee ees 1942 97 5.25 
D Chile Copper col.-tr. 68...........ccceeeeeeee ee ceees 1932 91 7.30 
CE) Tervettar dd Tebk 50 gang... cece cece c ceed eccesieeisnee 1951 95 5.35 
CB Al. S:. Rubber: ist. & Ref. 5s... ... 2.2.2. ccivcecdsccosee 1947 89 5.30 


: L=$50 C=$100 D=$500 M = $1,000. *Legal investment in New York State. 
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LTHOUGH nearly $400,000,000 of 

new bonds were offered in the New 
York market during the last two weeks, 
average prices for 40 representative is- 
sues listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange registered a net advance of 
about three-quarters of a point during 
the same period. The upward move- 
ment seems in nowise to have spent its 
force, but some cross currents are de- 
veloping. Many of the first-grade 
bonds have reached levels where their 
yields are well adjusted to current 
money rates, and unless money becomes 
still cheaper no further advances of 
consequence need be expected there. 
In the more speculative group, bargains 
are still obtainable, but discrimination 
is necessary and it is no longer such 
an easy task to invest to the best ad- 
vantage. 

A good deal of emphasis is being laid 
upon the fact that the great volume of 
new bond offerings is likely to check 
the upward trend of all bond prices. As 
a matter of fact, however, a dilution 
of the supply is not nearly so important 
a factor as it is commonly credited, 
especially over the long range, unless, 
of course, there is a veritable deluge. 

It must be remembered that a bond 
simply stands for so much credit, and 
credit under the present banking sys- 
tem is exceedingly flexible. No more 
marked example is found than that 
which took place during the war when 
the people of this country lent their 
government twenty-four billion dollars, 
and, coincident with this, expanded in- 
dustry to an extent theretofore thought 
wellnigh impossible. Commodity prices 
were inflated at that time because of 
the redundant buying power of a 
greatly extended credit, but if the in- 
centive were again powerful enough; 
that is, if business needs were to make 
another such demand for credit, the 
machinery is here to create it, and there 
is no reason why reinflation should not 
accompany it. 

When needs for credit become greater 
extension of credit will no doubt be 
kept within bounds; and, if inflation 
does recur, it will be in a mild form. 
Credit is subject to the laws of supply 
and demand the same as any other com- 
modity, with the exception that it is 
highly flexible and for this reason there 
can be a considerable increased demand 
without causing an upturn in its cost. 
For this reason, new bond offerings so 
far have had no checking effect on the 
advancing bond prices. 

Second grade bonds, where the issu- 
ing company is bettering itself, are still 
a purchase, as their yields are still 
above current money rates. As second 
grade bonds work into a stronger posi- 
tion, they are entitled to sell at levels 
which will bring their yields down 
nearer the cost of money in the open 
market. 

There is one infallible barometer 
which will give ample warning of the 
termination of the strong bond market 
and that is the weekly statements of 
the Federal Reserve System. When the 
demand for credit becomes so large that 
a consistent expansion in circulation 
and rediscounts is reported week after 
week, then there will be no likelihood 
of a further decline in money rates. So 
tar there is no indication of such a 
development. 











SERIES A 


$500,000 


6 Per Cent 


Farm Loan Certificates 


Straus Guaranteed 
First Farm Mortgages 


Dated February 1, 1922 


Due April 1, 1932 


Interest payable semi-annually (April 1 and October 
1) at the Chicago Title and Trust Company or 
through the offices of The Straus Brothers Company. 


Denominations $1,000, $500 and $100 


Registrable as to principal only. Non-callable before April 
1, 1924. Callable on any interest payment date, April 1, 
1924 to April 1, 1928, at a premium of 1% —said premium de- 
creasing thereafter 44% each additional year to maturity. 


Trustee: Chicago Title and Trust Company 


SECURITY: We have deposited with the trustee as security 
for the payment of these certificates Straus Guaranteed First 
Farm Mortgages aggregating $600,000 principal on improved 
farms in the United States and Province of Ontario, Canada. 
These mortgages have been carefully selected and passed 
upon by appraisers of many years experience. None of the 
deposited mortgages exceed 60% of the appraised valuation 
of the mortgaged land and improvements and the aggregate 
amount of deposited mortgages can never be less than 120% 
of outstanding certificates. 


GUARANTEE: The Straus Brothers Company and 
Straus Land Corporation, Ltd. (Combined Net Worth over 
$5,000,000), guarantee the payment of principal and interest 
on the deposited mortgages. 


Price Par and Accrued Interest 
Yielding 6 Per Cent 


Mail Coupon for Descriptive Illustrated Circular 


The Straus Brothers Co. 


10 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


LIGONIER, IND. 


Mail Coupon 


The Straus Brothers Co. 
10 South La Salle Street 
Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me descriptive 
illustrated folder of your Farm 

Loan Certificates. 


FORT WAYNE, IND. DETROIT, MICH. 


Name 
—— 





LAA. 





. CAGar 





City. State. 




















Atchison 
Southern Pacific 
New York Central 


202 Fifth Ave. at 25th St. 





E have prepared a circular com- 
VW. paring in detail these three lead- 
ing railway systems. The conclusions 
reached should be of: value not only to 


holders of their securities, but also to all - 
interested in high-grade railroad stocks. 


A copy will be sent free upon request for F-24 


NEWBURGER, HENDERSON @ LOEB 


Members of New York and Philadelphia Stock Exchanges 


100 Broadway, New York - Telephone Rector 7060 


511 Fifth Ave. at 43rd St. 22 W. 33rd St. 


PHILADELPHIA: 1410 Chestnut Street 
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The Years Can’t 
Dim Its Whiteness 


Wahcolite is the brightest, 
whitest mill white made. And 
it stays white. The years can- 
not turn it yellow nor make it 
chip, crack or peel. It’s wash- 
able. 


Wahcolite attracts and re- 
flects more daylight and lasts 
years longer than any other 
mill white made. Write for 
Booklet No. 52A, “Keeping in 
the Spotlight.” 


EXTERIOR surfaces of 
brick, cement and stucco need 
Bay State Brick and Cement 
Coating. It beautifies and 
waterproofs. Write for Book- 
let No. 52. 


WADSWORTH, 
HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 


139 Federal Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Branch Stores in the Principal Cities. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
211-219 Forty-Seventh St. 
en Brooklyn, N 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
1524 Chestnut St. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 
Greenville, S. C. 


‘THE BAY STATER 


WAHCOLITE 
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Allis-Chalmers 
$4.07 per common share in 1921, com- 
pared with $9.26 in 1920. 

American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.—Reports gross earnings of $29,391,- 
688 in first quarter of. 1922, against 


Mfg. Co.— Earned 


$26,356,782 same period in 1921. Bal- 
ance after charges, $2.88 a share on 
$555,185,300 capital stock in 1922, com- 
pared with $2.95 a share on $443,519,100 
stock outstanding in 1921. Has disposed 
of its holdings of common stock of the 
Radio Corp. of America in line with the 
policy of the company to hold perma- 
nently only the securities of its asso- 
ciated companies in the Bell System. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry.— 
Earned 11.29 per cent. a common share 
in 1921, compared with 6.61 per cent. in 
1920. 

Atlantic Gulf & West Indies S/S Corp. 
—Has sold to British interests part of 
the capital stock of the Agwi Petroleum 
Corp. 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R.—Placed an 
order for fifty new cars for use in pas- 
senger service. 


Bethlehem. Steel Corp.—Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corporation announces 
that new orders for railroad cars total 
$2,700,000. 

Butte & Superior Mining Co.—Re- 
ports a net loss for 1921 of $752,952, 
compared with a net income of $187,829 
in 1920. Reported that suit brought 
against company by the Minerals Sep- 
aration North American Co. will prob- 
ably be settled for less than $1,000,000. 

Central Leather Co.—For March 
quarter reports deficit after preferred 
dividends of $230,217, against deficit of 
$4,534,311 for March quarter of 1921. 

Chesapeake & Ohio R. R.—Directors 
have approved issue of $7,635,000 of 5% 
per cent. trust certificates for purchase 
of equipment. 

Cities Service Company—Reports net 
earnings for 1921 of $10,846,585, equal to 
$13.04 a share on common, after deduc- 
tion of preferred dividends, against 
$43.09 in 1920. Earnings from the pub- 
lic utility properties increased from 
$4,609,911 in 1920 to $6,918,741 in 1921, 
while those from oil operations de- 
clined from $20,088,127 in 1920 to $6,543,- 
029 in 1921. 

Columbia Gas & Electric Co.—Cin- 
cinnati Court of Appeals of Ohio hand- 
ed down a decision affirming the lower 
court in denying petition requesting in- 
junction restraining operation: of a 
higher gas rate contract between the 
city of Cincinnati and company, there- 
by giving company a complete victory. 
Computing-Tabulating-Recording Co. 
—Earnings for first quarter of 1922 
equal to $3.07 a share, compared with 
$2.24 a share in same period of 1921. 
Corn Products Refining Co.—Has 
formed a German Corporation, with a 
capitalization equivalent to $1,000,000 in 
American money, to operate three 
small plants which it owns in Ger- 
many, . 

Cuba Cane Sugar Corp.—Announced 
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that it would pay off its $7,000,000 ac- 


ceptance credit, maturing May 1, 1922, 
and obtain a new credit of a like 
amount, secured by sugar at 2c a pound 
at Cuban ports. Value of sugar to be 
kept 20 per cent. above amount of 
credit outstanding. ' 

Delaware & MHudson Co.—Earned 
$11.61 per share in 1921, against $11.60 
in 1920. 


Dome Mines, Ltd.—Earned $1.32 a 
share in 1921, against 63 cents per share 
in previous year. 

Electric Storage Battery Co— 
Earned $22.53 a share in 1921, compared 
with $23.31 in 1920. 

Exchange Buffet Corp.—Declared a 
300 per cent. stock dividend to stock- 
holders of record April 13, 1922. 


General Asphalt Co.—Earned noth- 
ing per common share in 1921, com- 
pared with $5.51 in 1920. 

Gillette Safety Razor Co.—Declared 
stock dividend of 2% per cent. in addi- 
tion to regular quarterly dividend of 
$3 per share, both payable June 1 to 
holders of record May 1. 


Hudson Motor Car Co.—Consolida- 
tion with Essex Motors Company an- 
nounced. The new company will have 
1,200,000 shares of capital stock of no 
par value, of which 400,000 shares are 
being offered by a syndicate at $20 a 
share. 

Illinois Central R. R—Earned $8.87 a 
share in 1921, compared with $12.44 in 
1920. 

Interborough Rapid Transit Co.—At 
transit hearing April 21, 1922, company 
submitted a total valuation of $399,873,- 
690 on its properties, compared with 
$174,221,056 recommended by the com- 
mission’s valuation bureau. 

Lackawanna Steel Co.—For quarter 
ended March 31 reports a deficit of 
$479,972, compared with a profit of 
$8,735 in same period 1921. 

Loft, Inc.—Judge Mack, in Federal 
Dist. Court, sustained the demurrer in- 
terposed by the company to the infor- 
mation charging misbranding of candy 
shipped in interstate commerce in vio- 
lation of Federal Food and Drug Act. 

Miami Copper Co.—Earned $1.24 per 
share (par $5) in 1921, compared with 
$1.89 in 1920. 

New York Central R. R.—Has sold 
control of Lake Erie & Western to Van 
Sweringen interests of Cleveland for 
$3,000,000. 

New York Shipbuilding Corp.—De- 
clared quarterly dividend of 50 cents a 
share, placing stock on a $2 annual 
basis, against $4 previously paid. 

Otis Elevator Co.—Earned $4.80 a 
share in quarter ended Dec. 31, 1921, 
compared with $12.62 same period, 1920. 
‘ Owens Bottle Co.—Reported net 
earnings of $650,539 for March quarter 
of 1922, compared with $458,898 in 
March quarter of 1921. 

Pacific Oil Co,—-Earned $4.64 per 
share in 1921, : 
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Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co.—Re- 
ports operating income for March quar- 
ter of $290,075, compared with operat- 
ing loss of $160,194 for same period in 
1921; deficit after Federal taxes, inter- 
est, etc., $25,226, compared with a de- 
Gcit of $105,432 in 1920. 


Piggly Wiggly Stores, Inc.—Declared 





a dividend of $1 a share on class “A” - 


tock, payable June 1 to stock of record 
May 1. Last previous payment was $4, 
Aug. 1, 1920. 


Postum Cereal Co.—For period from 
Jan. 1 to Feb. 15, 1922, company re- 
ported net profit of $382,184, equivalent, 
after preferred dividends, to $1.75 a 
share on common stock (no par). 


Public Service Corp of N. J.—Com- 
pany offered preferred and common 
stockholders of record April 21, 1922, 
the privilege of subscribing at $100 per 
share for 8 per cent. cumulative pre- 
ferred stock to the extent of 20 per 
cent. of their holdings. Rights expire 
May 5 and payments are due 10 per 
cent. monthly May 5, etc. 


Republic Iron & Steel Co—Reports a 
deficit after preferred dividends for 
March quarter, of $712,082, against de- 
ficit of $332,889 in first quarter 1921. 


Replogle Steel Co.—Offering to stock- 
holders 125,000 shares of new stock, in- 
creasing its capital 50 per cent. Stock 
offered at $30 a share until May 1, and 
proceeds, approximately $3,500,000, to 
be used to pay for Empire Steel & Iron 
properties, recently acquired, and to 
provide additional working capital. 

Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corp.—Re- 
ports a deficit of $6,886,778 for 1921, 
compared with a surplus of $18,558,580 
in 1920, or $4.74 a share. 

Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corp. 
Reported net earnings before Federal 
Taxes of $516,418 for quarter ended 
March 31, compared with $50,947 in 1921. 

Standard Oil Co. of N. J.—Concluded 
negotiations with the British Controlled 
Oilfields, Ltd., whereby S. O. will take 
over the development of extensive oil 
lands in the Buchinvacoa district of 
Venezuela. Announced that company 
has purchased 900 additional shares of 
West India Oil Refining Co. (Ken- 
st a thereby assuring complete con- 
trol. 

United Cigar Stores Co. of America— 
Sales for first three months of 1922, 
$16,923,144, against $18,188,832 in same 
period of 1921. 

U. S. Steel Corp.—Earned nothing on 
common stock in first quarter of 1922, 
compared with $1.80 in 1921. Will erect 
a $15,000,000 plant for the manufacture 
of lap and butt weld tubes at Gary, Ind. 
Plant will be erected by the National 
Tube Co. and will be financed partly by 
the issue of $10,000,000 bonds and partly 
from cash surplus. Capacity will be 
about 350,000 tons a year, 

Western Union Telegraph Co.— 
Earnings for first quarter of 1922 equal 
to $2.11 a share compared with $1.87 in 
same period of 1921. 

Willys Corp.—New Process Gear Co., 
a subsidiary, was awarded a contract to 
manufacture differential sets for the 
Star car, built by W. C. Durant. 

Willys-Overland Co—Reported that 
company was turning out 400 cars a 
day, at rate of about 30,000 for the sec- 
end quarter, which would double the 
second quarter of 1921. 
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Are You Building 
al for “Sixty”? 


Woe WORKING and earning for today, every individual 
should also see to it that there is a surplus building up for the 
years of declining earning power which are sure to come, 

The Halsey, Stuart & Co. Investment Plan fits perfectly into such a scheme, It establishes 


‘a means of obliging the investor to save and invest regularly a determined part of his in- 


come — then makes his savings grow remarkably through the process of compound interest. 


AN ACCUMULATION OF $50,000 IN SAFE BONDS 
at age 60 or before is within the reach of men of even moderate income, Business men, 
professional men and high-salaried executives can set a much higher mark and build to- 
ward it with assurance. Our booklet, “A Sure Road to Financial Independence,” tells how 
the Halsey, Stuart & Co. Investment Plan fits all ranges of incomes—shows how to apply it 


on incomes from $2500 to $50,000 a year. Let us send you a copy, without obligation. 
Write for booklet FO-3 








STUART &CO. 


INCORPORATED 








HALSEY, 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
209 S. La Salle Street 14 Wall Street 


Ford Building 
Fill in and mail for copy of booklet ‘A Sure Road to Financial Independence,” FC-13 








BOSTON 
10 Post Office Sq. 


MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS 
First Wis. Nat’! Bank Bldg. Security Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Land Title Building 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Metropolitan Bank Bldg. 




















At The Heart Of 


New York’s Financial District 


The Bankers Trust Company, New York, offers 
a complete’ banking service which includes: 


Active and Reserve Accounts of Banks, Corpo- 


rations, Firms and Individuals. 


Commercial Banking, Domestic and Foreign. 


American and Foreign Investments. 
Foreign Exchange. 


Travelers’ and Commercial 
Letters of Credit. 


Handling practically every 
other kind of financial trans- 
action. 


BANKERS 
"TRUST 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK PARIS 
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TOMORROW’S MARKET 


Our daily letter forecasts the 
movements of securities on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


We give the short moves, as well 
as the major swings. You are 
never ‘‘Hung Up” with stocks. 


TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION FOR ONE 
MONTH COSTS $15.00 


Sample Letter on Request 


Wall Street Advisory Service 


6 Church Street New York 
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We solicit inquiries 
regarding specific securities 
Norway Denmark Sweden 

Argentina Brazil 

Chile Peru Uruguay 


Ask for Descriptiwe Booklet F 


HuTH & CO. 
30 Pine Street New York 
Telephone John 6214 
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Walter Camp’s 


New Way 
to Keep Fit 


Walter Camp, Yale’s celebrated football coach, - 


has been teaching men and women everywhere 
how to keep fit—‘on edge”—full of bounding 
health and youthful vitality—and how to enjoy 
doing it. Walter Camp says that a civilized, 
indoor man is a “captive animal,” just as much 
as a tiger in a cage. But the tiger instinctively 
knows how to take the kind of exercise he needs 
-to keep fit—he stretches, turns and twists his 
“trunk muscles”—the very same muscles that 
tend to beceme weak and flabby in indoor men 
and women. With Mr. Camp’s permission the 
“Daily Dozen” exercises have now been set to 
spirited music on phonograph records. They 
supply exactly the right movements to put these 
vitally important “trunk muscles” into the pink 
of conditien, and keep them there. These twelve 
remarkable exercises, done to music, with a 
voice on the record calling out the commands, 
are all you need to keep your whole body in 
splendid condition—and they take enly 10 min- 
utes a day. You will also receive a set of 
handsome charts, with actual photographs show- 
ing exactly the move to make at each command. 
Tt is simple as A-B-C. 


RECORD FREE 


See for yourself what Walter Camp’s “Daily 
Dezen” combined with the Health Builder Sys- 
tem will do for you—without a dollar of ex- 
pense. We will send you, entirely free, a 
sample phonograph record carrying two of the 
special movements, with a voice giving the di- 
rections and commands, and specially selected 
music to. exercise te. Also a free chart showing 
positions, with complete directions. Get this 
free record, put it on a phonograph, and try it. 
There is no obligation—the record is yours to 
keep. Just enclose a quarter (er 25 cents in 
stamps) with the coupon to cover postage, pack- 
ing, etc. Send coupon—today—now—to Health 
Builders, Dept. 485, Oyster Bay, New York. 
FREE SAMPLE RECORD AND CHART 
HEALTH BUILDERS 
Dept. 485, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 

Please send me your free 
sample ‘Health Builder’ 
record giving two of 
Walter Camp’s famous 
“Daily Dozen’ exercises, 
also a free chart containing 
actual photographs and 

simple directions for doing the exercises. I enclose a 
quarter (or 25 cents in stamps) for pestage, packing etc. 
This does not obligate me in any way whatever and the 
sample record and chart are mine 








How to Invest 


Your Funds 


Whether you have $1,000 or 
$100,000 we can aid you in ef- 
fectively apportioning your 
funds and selecting a well bal- 
anced list of securities. 


Write us for information 


Forbes Investors’ Service 
120 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Labor and Wages | 











+ HARGED with “levying war against 
the State of West Virginia,” twen- 
ty-three officials and members of the 
United Mine Workers of America were 
placed on trial for treason before Judge 
J. M. Wood in the Circuit Court, 
Charleston, W. Va. These men, who in- 
cluded high officials of the miners’ union 
in that state, were selected by the 
prosecution as the first to be tried of 
more than 700 under indictment for 
treason, murder, conspiracy, inciting to 
riot, and various other crimes, in con- 
nection with the march of armed miners 
last fall on the non-union Logan and 
Mingo County coal fields in southern 
West Virginia. Great importance is at- 
tached to the trial, owing to its relation 
to organized labor and the present coal 
strike 


The average weekly earnings of fac- 
tory ‘workers in New York State in 
March was $24.75, or 40 cents higher 
than in February, the State Depart- 
ment of Labor announced. 


A decision of the Appellate Division of 
the New York Supreme Court uphold- 
ing an injunction order against officers 
and members of the New York Photo- 
Engravers’ Union 1, restraining them 
from declaring a strike against the shop 
of the Standard Engraving Company, 
Inc., is regarded as one of the most im- 
portant rulings of that nature. The 
decision, written by Justice Greenbaum, 
said: “The defendants justify their 
acts on the ground that they are within 
the law. It is our opinion that any at- 
tempt by the defendants to interfere 
with the management of the plaintiff’s 
business with respect to prices is un- 
lawful.” 


A two weeks’ truce between the 
newsprint paper manufacturers and the 
delegates of the papermakers’ unions 
who are considering the manufacturers’ 
proposals for a new wage agreement, 
was declared at the request of the un- 
ions. Under this agreement workers 
will continue at the present scale of 
wages until May 14. 

Testifying before the Lockwood Com- 
mittee, Samuel Gompers, president: of 
the American Federation of Labor, de- 
plored the admittance of aliens into the 
United States at this time, “when there 
are 5.000,000 American workers out of 
employment.” After stating that some 
inions felt compelled to close . their 
membership boo‘s bécause of the im- 
migrants, Gompers explatned that he 
was not excusing the practise but mildly 
criticising it. 

Twelve shipyards along the Atlantic 
Coast have slightly increased their 
working forces since the beginning of 
the year, and-nine have made a reduc- 
tion, the Atlantic Coast Shipbuilders’ 
Association reports. 
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Railroads 














er of the plan for 
consolidation of all major railroads 
of the United States into nineteen great 
systems was begun by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, taking up first 
the proposal as it affects the Southeast 
quarter of the United States. Com- 
missioner Hall, assisted by examiners, 
opened the hearings with a request oi 
interested parties for an exchange of 
views as to how the general study 
should proceed. 


Reports of 123 class 1 railroads for 
March, filed with the Association of 
Railway Executives, places net income 
at $61,678,000, as compared with $18,- 
563,800, for the same roads a yéar ago, 
or an increase of $43,114,200. Total 
operating revenues showed an increase 
of 5.8 per cent., as compared with 
March last year, $434,667,000 and oper- 
ating’ expenses decreased 8.9 per cent. 
to $261,466,500. 


Creation of regional departments of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
adjudicate transportation controversies 
more swiftly and in better light of local 
information upon issues presented, will 
be urged in the forthcoming report of 
the Congressional Joint Commission of 
Agricultural Inquiry, according to 
Chairman Sidney Anderson. Better 
co-operation with State regulative com- 
missions and less expense would be 
involved by the introduction of the sys- 
tem, it is said. 


Car loadings in the week ended April! 
15 totaled 706,713 .cars, 7,555 cars. fewer 
than in the previous week, but an in- 
crease of 4,597 over the corresponding 
week in 1921. Coal loadings totaled 62,- 
851 cars, a.decrease of 71,195 compared 
with the same week last year, due, of 
course, to the coal strike. 


Federal Judge George T. Page upheld 
the Pennsylvania Railroad in its suit to 
test the power of the United States Rail- 
road Labor Board by refusing to dismiss 
the temporary injunction recently grant- 
ed by Judge Landis restraining the 
Board from censuring the road for vio- 
lation of the Board’s decree. The 
Board ordered the road to hold new 
elections among its shop. craft em- 
ployees some time ago, and the road 
refused to do so. The Board then pre- 
pared to issue a decree censuring the 
carrier, and the Pennsylvania. obtained 
the injunction. 


Records compiled by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission indicate that 
more miles of railroad are being aban- 
doned than built in the United States. 
During the year ended October 31, 1921, 
the commission authorized 405 miles of 
new railroad and the abandonment of 
702 miles. 
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Washington 

















HE Administration Tariff Bill, if 

passed in its present form, will 
lead to higher costs of living, reduced 
production, unemployment, and the fur- 
ther monopolization of American in- 
dustries, Senator Simmons, North 
Carolina, declared in the Senate. Re- 
viewing rates in the first schedule of 
the bill, covering drugs, dyes, inks and 
paints, Senator King, of Utah, said that 
the increases proposed ranged from 150 
to 600 per cent. He presented statistics 
to show that imports of the commodi- 
ties that were protected were negligible 
and charged that the result of enact- 
ment of the proposed duties would be 
to increase the “already swollen for- 
tunes of drug and chemical manufac- 
turers at the expense of the American 
people.” 

Bonus legislation which will in- 
crease the cash payments and abol- 
ish the land settlement plan carried in 
the House bill may be passed by the 
Senate in advance of the Tariff bill, 
according to present plans. The Senate 
bill will substitute paid-up insurance 
policies for the adjusted compensation 
certificates which would be issued under 
the House bill and on which the vet- 
erans would be authorized to obtain 
loans from banks. It was stated that 
the substitute bill will also include a 
provision making possible loans on the 
insurance policies. The Legion favors 
increasing the $50 cash payment pro- 
vided in the House bill to $100. 


An investigation of the lease to the 
Sinclair Oil Company of naval oil re- 
serves in California and Wyoming by 
the Interior and Navy departments was 
ordered by the Senate as proposed in a 
resolution introduced by Senator La 
Follette, who charged that advance in- 
formation given speculators on the 
New York Stock Exchange caused 
trading in the company’s stock to jump 
more than $30,000,000 in three days, 
while official information that the land 
had been leased to a private corpora- 
tion was withheld from the newspa- 
pers and the public by Secretaries Fall 
and Denby. 

Allied governments to which the 
United States extended loans during the 
World War have been advised by the 
State Department that the American 
Debt Refunding Commission is pre- 
pared to begin negotiations for the con- 
version of these loans amounting to 
$11,000,000,000, into long-time securities. 

Senator Edge, it is reported, has aban- 
doned his effort for a joint Congression- 
al investigation of trade associations, 
but will press instead for an inquiry by 
4 the Senate Judiciary Committee. It is 
expected that Secretary Hoover, Attor- 
ney General Daugherty, and members 
4 of the Federal Trade Commission will 

be invited to testify. 

The Government has filed in the Fed- 
€ eral Court an equity dissolution suit 
it against the United Gas Improvement 
a Company and other concerns and their 
S. officers composing what is known as the 
1, Gas Mantle combine. Several of the 
defendants were indicted in March by 
the Federal Grand Jury on charges of 
violating the Sherman Anti-Trust law. 
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Through the 


BROADWAY AND CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 


Financial storms of 
Ninety-Seven Years 





The Chemical National Bank has 
moved steadily forward. 


We have protected our customers 
in every business crisis, including 
two post-war Periods of readjust- 
ment. The stability of the future 
still depends on conservative, 
constructive banking. 








A Commercial Bank—performing every 
function of a bank. 


Seeking New Business On Our Record 


THE 


GHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW, YORK 


Founded 1824 
































Do you 
friends? 


much progress have you made? 


NOT? 


Are You Satisfied With Life? 


possess everything you desire—money—position—property— 
If not, how long have you been striving for these things? How 
Have you even left the post? WHY 


Are you an ostrich with its head buried in the sand while others 


—always on the lookout—seize the new methods, to outstrip you in the 


race? 


Every day, new methods—new ideas—are bringing— 


POSITION 


8 





PROSPERITY—INDEPENDENCE 


to others. 


O 


Nothing can be gained without effort, but it is astonishing how 





eK 
GSA 


much can be gained with little effort—if the effort is scien- 
tifically, intelligently, steadily applied. 


THE MYSTIC ROAD TO SUCCESS 


Opens up to YOU an undreamed-of field of 
WRITE TODAY for free descriptive matter and 


ossibilities. 
ulletin F-5. 


INSTITUTE OF BUSINESS SUCCESS 


305 E. GARFIELD BLVD. 


CHICAGO 








WHATEVER YOUR INVESTMENT PROBLEMS— 
WRITE “FORBES” INVESTORS’ SERVICE 


OPINION REPORT—ONE STOCK- - - - - - $4.00 


OPINION REPORT—THREE STOCKS- - - - - - 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


$10.00 








F, 5-13-22 





-_ A - 4 AUTOMATIC 
EXCHANGE 


THE 
PRIVATE 


Sor AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SERVICES ~ 


“When concerns such as these 
find P-AX Services indispensable 
e(as they do)- there must be potential 
benefits in P-A-X Equipment-— 


for you! 


The Automatic Electric Serv- 
ices of the P-A-X combine 
intercommunication, code 
call system, conference wire, 
emergency alarms, 
man’s calls and other related 


services. 


The P-A-X augments and 
completes but does not sup- 
plant nor connect with local 


O= 1000, successful organizations throughout the United States, of 
which the following Mt is typical, find P-A-X equipment essential to 
their needs for intercommunication, code call, emergency alarm, watchman’s 
checking and other associated services: 


FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS SUCH AS: 


Guaranty Trust Co., New York, N. Y. First National Bank, Detroit, Mich. _ 
Federal Reserve Banks, Kansas City, Chi- Garfield National Bank, New York City 
cago, New York City, others Mellon National Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Continental & Com. Nat’l Bank, Chicago Central Union Trust Co., New York City 
Corn Exchange Nat’! Bank, Philadelphia Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md. 


MANUFACTURING AND INDUSTRIAL CONCERNS SUCH AS: 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Beloit, Wisc. Libby, McNeill & Libby, Blue Island, Ill. 
Singer Sewing Machine Co., Elizabeth, N. J. Lehigh Portland Cement Co., b 
General Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. H. K. Mulford Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hoover Suction Sweeper Co., Canton, O. Packard Motor Co., Boston & Chicago 
Long Bell Lumber Co., Quitman, Miss. Lufkin Rule Co., Saginaw, Mich. 


OIL AND CHEMICAL REFINERIES SUCH AS: 


American Zinc Co., East St. Louis, Ill. Sinclair Refining Co.—various plants 
Calumet & Arizona Mining Co., Bisbee, Ariz. Atmospheric Nitrate Corp., Solvay, N. ¥ 
U. S. Helium Production Plant, Ft. Worth Cosden & Company, Tulsa, . 
Vacuum Oil Company—various plants Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, O. 
Standard Oil Company—various plants New Jersey Zinc Co., Palmerton, Pa. 


RAILROAD AND STEAMSHIP LINES SUCH AS: 


Illinois Central R. R.—various cities Terminal R. R. Assn., St. Louis, Mo. 

The Texas Steamship Co., Bath, Me. Oriental Navigation Co., New York, N. Y. 
Chicago & Northwestern Railroad Louisville & Nashville R. R.—various cities 
New York Central R. R.—various cities Missouri Pacific R. R., Dupo, Ill. 
Pennsylvania R. R.—various cities Michigan Central R. R., Detroit, Michigan 
Grand Trunk Ry., Port Huron, Michigan Kansas City Union Station, Kansas City, Mo. 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS AND HOSPITALS SUCH AS: 


Bellevue Hospital, New York City Cass Technical High School, Detroit, Mich. 
Long Island Infirmary, Boston, Mass. St. Mary’s Hospital, Cincinnati, Ohio 

St. Mary’s Hospital, Rochester, Minn. U.S. Marine Hospital, San Francisco, Calif. 
University of Illinois, Urbana, II. U.S. Naval Hospital, Philadelphia, Penn. 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa qoree School, Detroit, Michigan 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio est Intermediate School, Jackson, Mich. 
Mercy Hospital, Pittsburgh, Pa. Henry Ford Hospital, Detroit, Michigan 
Hamot Hospital, Erie, Pepnsylvania Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York 


MERCANTILE ESTABLISHMENTS SUCH AS: 


ohn Wanamaker, Philadelphia, Pa. The Hub, Chicago, II!. 

'm. Filene Sons Co., Boston, Mass. Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, Philadelphia 
A. De Pinna Co., New York City National Cloak & Suit Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Larkin Company, Buffalo, N. Y. Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Lit Bros., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Buhl Sons Company, Detroit, Michigan 
S. H. Kress & Co., New York, N. Y. 





Our field engineer will survey your needs and make recom- 
mendation. Write, telephone or wire our nearest office. 


watch- 





and long distance telephone 


service. 


Automatic Electric 


Branch Offices: 
NEW YORK, 21 E. 40th St. 
PHILADELPHIA, The 

Bourse pains. 
BOSTON, 445 Tremont 
nilding 
WASHINGTON, 905 
Honey Balding | 
ROCHESTER, 612 Mercan- 
tile Buildi 
PITTSBURGH, 608 Fulton 


Buildi 
CLEVELAND, 415 Cuya- 
hoga Building 
In Canada— Address 
Northern Electric Com- 
peng. 148. 121 Shearer St., 
ontreal, P. Q. 





ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND MANU- 
FACTURERS OF THE AUTOMATIC 
TELEPHONE IN USE THE WORLD OVER 


Automatic Telephones, Australasia, Ltd., 207 Macquarie 
Street, Sydney, Australia , 


Branch Offices: 
CINCINNATI, 1918 Union 
Central Building 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, 518 
Ferris Buildin 
DETROIT, 525 Ford Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, 1001 New 
York Life Building 
SAN FRANCISCO, 320 
Market Street 
LOS ANGELES, 238 San 
Fernando Building 


Abroad—Address 


International Automatic 
Telephone Co., Ltd., 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Lon- 
don, W. C. 2, England 





In Australia—Address 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: CHICAGO, U.S.A: 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Prices 














HE cost of living in twenty-eight 

of the principal cities from June, 
1920, to March, 1922, as reported by the 
Department of Labor, shows a substan- 
tial drop. Detroit led the list with a 
drop of 26.6 per cent.; Savannah, Ga., 
was next with 25.1 per cent.; and Mo- 
bile, Ala., third, with 24.7 per cent. New 
York City showed a decrease of 225 
per cent. 


The National Tobacco Merchants’ 
Association of New York and tobacco 
dealers from various parts of the coun- 
try are planning to appeal to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to put a stop 
to price-cutting in the tobacco trade. 
This practice, they declare, is driving 
many small dealers out of business. So 
far the price-cutting has been confined 
to jobbers, but there is danger, they 
say, that it will spread to other 
branches of the business and will be 
ruinous to retailers. 


Sales of copper metal were reported 
at 13 cents a pound, an advance of 1/8 
cent a pound over the previous quota- 
tion. Consumers are reported to have 
come into the market for fairly large 
quantities. 


The American Smelting and Refining 
Company has announced an advance of 
15 points in the price of lead, to 5.25 
cents a pound, a new high price for the 
year. 


The Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey announced another advance of 
one cent a gallon in the wholesale 
price of gasoline in New Jersey, bring- 
ing the price in that State up to 25 
cents. In North and South Carolina 
the price was advanced 2 cents, while 
in West Virginia and Maryland the 
price was raised from 1 to 2 cents. 
Kerosene was raised I cent a gallon in 
South Carolina and 2 cents in North 
Carolina. The Standard Oil Company 
of New York also announced an ad- 
vance of 1 cent a gallon in “gas” in its 
territory, bringing the price in this and 
the New England States to 26 cents 
wholesale. 








Foreign Trade 











EPRESENTATIVES of the New 

York Produce Exchange, at a inear- 
ing before the U. S. Shipping Board, as- 
serted that enforcement of Section 28 
of the Jones’ act would be detrimental 
to the development of American ex- 
port trade. Section 28 forbids the rail- 
roads to quote preferential rates for 
export or import commodities except up- 
on vessels under the American flag. Due 
to the lack of enough American ships 
to carry all of these commodities the 
section has been suspended for two 
years, but the Shipping Board is now 
prepared to enforce it unless shippers 
can prove that it will injure American 
foreign commerce. 


The determination of the Administra- 
tion to keep the American flag flying 0” 
the seas was demonstrated when the 
Lamport & Holt Steamship Line recent- 
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ly made drastic cuts in its rates to 
South American ports. The U. S. 
Shipping Board, which has four of its 
best vessels in this trade, not only met 
the cut, but went the important British 
company one better by making a further 
reduction. The action of the Lamport 
& Holt company was construed as an 
attempt to drive American vessels from 
the South American passenger trade. 








| Other Important Items | 














HE total value of 1921 farm output 

is placed at $12,366,000,000 by the 
Department of Agriculture. This is 
about two-thirds of the aggregate value 
of farm products in 1920, and a little 
more than one-half the aggregate for 
1919. The total value of crops, the 
Department said, declined from $15,423,- 
000,000 in 1919 to $10,909,000,000 in 1920, 
and to $7,028,000,000 in 1921. Total value 
of animal products fell from $8,361,000,- 
000 in 1919 to $7,354,000,000 in 1920, and 
to $5,339,000,000 in 1921. 


The Carnegie Corporation of New 
York has set aside $1,600,000 for the es- 
tablishment of an Institute of Eco- 
nomics in Washington, which will un- 
dertake to supply to private individuals, 
business concerns, and to Government 
officials reliable information on all eco- 
nomic questions. The institute will be 
in charge of a board of fifteen trustees, 
which includes some of the foremost 
business men, financiers, educators, and 
political leaders. 


The Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York discounted or advanced upon bills 
to the amount of $30,769,000,000 in 1921, 
according to the annual report of the 
bank, and handled 104,500,000 checks to 
an amount of $36,100,000,000. The bank’s 
net income was $26,093,832, against $53,- 
128,130 in 1920. 


All previous production records of the 
Ford Motor Company will be smashed 
during May, with a 120,000-car sched- 
ule—a new car every six and one- 
half seconds for the twenty-seven eight- 
hour work days. There are now 37,000 
men employed at the Highland Park 
plant, five days a week. 


By a vote of more than four to one, 
citizens of Detroit authorized the city 
administration to purchase the urban 
lines of the Detroit United Lines, which 
are to be consolidated with the present 
municipally owned street railway sys- 
tem. The company has agreed to sell 
its lines and equipment for $19,850,000. 
Four million is to be paid immediately, 
and the remainder from earnings of the 
lines in the next eleven years. 


_Seymour Cromwell, president of the 
New York Stock Exchange, announced 
the appointment of a committee of 
three to act in an advisory capacity on 
all questions having to do with deal- 
ing in odd lots, and to formulate rules 
for the regulation of such dealings. 
Members of the committee, none of 
whom deal extensively in odd lots, are 
E. H. H. Simmons, Robert Gibson and 
Arthur Turnbull. 


Under resolution adopted by the New 


York Stock Exchange members are 


obliged to submit statements of their 


WILLIAM TONKS 


VICE-PRESIDENT, THE UNION TRUST COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
PRESIDENT, THE ROBERT MORRIS ASSOCIATES 


Relative to complete certified audits, the message of The 
Robert Morris Associates is to the— 

BUSINESS MAN: That honesty welcomes investigation, 
while reticence creates suspicion and precludes the helpfulness 
of experience. 

BANKER: That you shirk your first responsibility, which 
is to your depositors and stockholders, when you loan their 
money without full investigation. You even do the borrower 
an injustice unless you have sufficient knowledge of his business 
to prevent or mitigate failure. 

CERTIFIED ACCOUNTANT: That you have not earned 
your fee from the business man unless you have made it possible 
for him to save or make more money. That.you have not earned 
the confidence of the banker unless your figures, comments and 
certification present a true and complete picture. 


Published in the , 
interest of better Business ne ae 


By 
ERNST & ERNST 











Are You Losing Money 


on Your Coal Properties? 


Our specialty is making 
money out of coal property. 
Our records show that we 
have done it for 39 years. 


Give us the chance to make your 
coal property make money for you. 


PEABODY 


COAL COMPANY 
Founded 1888 
332 South Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 





Operating 86 Bituminous Mines in 11 Fields with Annual Capacity of 
21,000,000 Tons 
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Water Cooler Mal 


Favored by Worker 
and Employer 


Water clear, clean and cold is a tonic to. the 
worker. It gives him a new impetus. It restores 
his energy. 

Both employees and:employers favor the Jewett 
water cooler because of its many exclusive 
features. 

The cooler being square, the ice is dropped into 
it without wasteful cracking. The unbroken 
cake melts slowly. 

The walls are insulated with pure cork 1% 
inches thick. 

The angle flow makes it impossible to drink 
directly over the bubbler. Contamination is 
avoided. 


The Jewett cooler connects direct with the water 
supply. It can be set in-any corner convenient to 
plumbing. 

Water does not come in contact with the ice. 
The coil rests under the ice tray. 


May be purchased from factory at first cost. No 
middle profit. 


Quotations and data by mail. 


THE JEWETT 
REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 


Established 1849 


28 Chandler St. BUFFALO, N. Y. 





The Jewett takes 
‘ice in the cake. | 
The Jewett pure 
cork insulation, 
134" thick, keeps 
heat out and 
cold in. 





This is how round 
type coolers must be 
packed. That’s why 
round type coolers 
pile up ice bills. 





A peek inside 
the Jewett 
Square Water 
Cooler—show- 
ing ice cham- 
ir, water 
coils and cork 
insulated walls. 











ODGSON diss 





“Artistic in design— 


perfect in construction” 


first 
Houses. 








garages, 


mn 
= 


ie Pre 





ONG use or occupancy serves to strengthen 
impressions of Hodgson~- Portable 
The largest houses, 
family dwellings, are erected in two days— 
without skilled labor. 


suitable for 


The smaller ones— 


pethouses and playhouses—require 
but a few hours. 
weather-tight and durable. 


They are all staunch, 


Hodgson Houses are beautiful in appear- 
ance and design—practical in construction. 


They are used on many of the finest estates 


Hodgson Houses are 
used for seaside and 
mountain cottages, 
bungalows, 


in the country. 


nasiums and in- expense? 
numerable other 


purposes. 


You will find our illustrated catalog inter- , 
esting, instructive, and a real help in solving 
your problem. May we send it to you at our - 


E. F. HODGSON CO. 


Room 276, 71-73 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


6 East 39th Street, New York City 





Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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financial condition at the request of the 
Committee on Business Conduct and at 
least twice a year shall render an ac- 
counting of finances in the form pre- 
scribed by the committee. Another res- 
olution adopted forbids the taking of a 
speculative account from a clerk of the 
Exchange, any member or affiliated or- 
ganization, or any trust company, bank, 
insurance company, etc., without the 
written consent of the employer. 

Production of petroleum in the United 
States during March established a new 
high record, totaling 46,916,000 barrels, 
according to the Geological Survey. 
Previous high records for imports, 
made in 1920, were also closely approxi- 
mated, with the result that stocks on 
hand as of March 31 totaled 220,133,000 
barrels, the largest amount of petrol- 
eum ever held in storage in the United 
States. 








| Foreign 
T HE first real progress with the Rus- 

sian problem at the Genoa confer- 
ence was made when the powers agreed 
to a statement to the Soviet delegation 
of what they could do for Russia if the 
Bolsheviki fulfilled conditions. Russia, 
the note states, cannot be_ restored 
without foreign aid and capital and that 
this can be done when guarantees have 
been given. These guarantees must be 
assurances that Russia’s debts will be 
paid, foreign owned property restored 
or paid for and new property rights 
acquired in Russia respected. The 
powers point out their willingness to 
form a consortium or international cor- 
poration of £20,000,000 sterling, which 
can be increased if the Russians im- 
part confidence. Russia, however, has 
refused to consider any plan that per- 
mits private ownership of real property. 
This, the note points out, can be over- 
come by the adoption of a system com- 
parable to English leaseholds; that is, 
long leases, perhaps for 99 years, shall 
be given to the former owners while the 
title will technically rest with the So- 
viet. 

A new economic treaty has been 
concluded between Soviet Russia and 
the Far Eastern Republic of Siberia, 
the Chita Government. The treaty 
gives Russia preferred rights to all con- 
cessions in the Far Eastern Republic 
and in general accords Russia a greater 
degree of economic control. 


Civil war has broken out in China, 
with General Wu Pei-fu, the Central 
Chinese military leader, and General 
Chang Tao-lin, Governor of Manchuria, 
fighting within twelve miles of Pekin. 
Dr. Sun Yat Sen, head of the South 
China Government, at Canton, it is re- 
ported, has joined forces with General 
Chang Tao-lin. Martial law has been 
declared in Pekin. 

The debt owed to Great Britain by 
her European allies now totals £1,703,- 
336,302, it is announced by the British 
Treasury. This represents an increase of 
£ 327,270,302 since the armistice. 

The French Government has com- 
pleted plans for the journey of survey 
of “France in Peace Action,” which, 
under the auspices of the Ministries of 
Foreign Affairs, Finance and Public 
Works, is being organized for members 
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of the Investment Bankers’ Association 
of America. It really will be an inspec- 
tion of the agricultural, industrial, and 
trade resources of France. 

The National Bank of Denmark re- 
duced its rate of discount one-half of 
1 per cent., to 5 per cent. 

The U. S. Shipping Board, in reply to 
complaints from stockholders of the 
Italian Star Line, Inc., of New York, a 
ship-operating corporation, that the 
Board had not treated the line fairly, 
denies the charges and says: “Your 
company is now hopelessly insolvent, 
and its own records show that it was 
in the same condition when the receiver 
was appointed.” The company, the 
Board declares, owes more than §$],- 
500,000 and has assets of less than 
$2,000. 





How to Analyze New Public 
Utility Financing 
(Continued from page 141) 


that the expansion had been sound. 
This test cannot be used as a hard and 
fast rule, but it is fundamental, and will 
often. disclose an exceptionally strong 
or dangerously weak situation. 

Again, total gross and net earnings 
for a number of years should be divid- 
ed by the respective H. P. production 
capacity for those years, to determine 
the gross and net earnings for each 
H.P. If the net earnings per H.P. are 
fairly consistent, while the gross earn- 
ings are seen to have expanded, it fol- 
lows that the rate increases have prob- 
ably been sufficient to cover the higher 
costs of operation, and there should be 
no cause for alarm. 


Proper Distribution of Capital 


It is also important for the public 
utility investor to consider the ratio of 
funded debt and preferred and common 
stocks, to total capitalization. An im- 
proper balance of the various classes 
of securities is frequently an evidence 
of weakness. Nearly all mortgage in- 
dentures contain a clause providing 
that the total amount of the issue shall 
not exceed 75 per cent. of the cost or 
value of the property covered, because 
a public service plant is not readily 
converted to other purposes and, there- 
fore, is not easily saleable at full value. 

Investment bankers have long recog- 
nized an unwritten law to the effect 
that the ideal capital structure for a 
public service corporation is in the 
Proportion of funded debt amounting 
to from 60 to 70 per cent. of the total 
capital, with the remaining 30 to 40 
per cent. divided equally between pre- 
ferred and common stock. This gives 
the bondholder a substantial equity and 
allows an ample margin for underwrit- 
ing commissions and discounts before 
the 75 per cent. limit is reached. 

New financing, then, may be inter- 
preted as an expression of the need for 
expansion, and, other things being 
equal, the stockholder is justified in 
viewing it as a favorable rather than 
an unfavorable development. The real 
reason should be that the company is 
operating in a growing community and 
taking advantage of an opportunity to 
sell more service, and thereby to in- 
crease its earning power, 
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in itself.” 


especially for you. 
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A Desk and 
Filing Cabinet Combined 


“Don, you must get hundreds of quotations every 
day. How do you keep track of them all?” 


“Nothing to it. This desk of mine is a filing cabinet 


YAWMAN-»? FRBE MFG.©@. 
529 ST. PAUL ST. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Branches and Agents 
in all Principal Cities 








For Four Score 
Years and Six 


The 
American Banker 


has served as the weekly banking news- 
paper of the United States. 

With its twenty special correspondents 
located in every large banking center it 
presents, each week, to its subscribers 
the complete news of the banking world 


in a concise and readable manner. 


If you are interested in banking and 
are: not enjoying this time honored pub- 
lication, it is time to begin. 


Pin a dollar to this advertisement 
and send for three menths’ trial. 


American Banker 


Oldest and most read banking journal 
in America ‘ 


67 PEARL STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


$5.00 per year. , 01S cents a copy. 
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The “Y and E” Efficiency Desk 


Keeps important records at finger tips. 
cal files in lé6wer drawers, adjustable compartments 
in centers and uppers. 


Deep verti- 


Six models; one arranged 


Our new booklet, “The Executive’s Workshop,” tells: 
why this desk’s drawers never stick. Write for free 








Trade-Mark 
Fuel 


Made good because they 
served best—and because 
users depend upon the 
reguicrity of supply under 
all conditions, made 

possible by the | 
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COSGROVEGCOMPANY 


JOHNSTOWN 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA ST.LOUIS 
LONDON 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 














The New 
Light-Running 
Quiet-Running 


ROYAL 
TYPEWRITER 


“Compare the 


Work’’ 


ROYAL 
TYPEWRITER CO. 


Incorporated 
364-366 Broadway, New York 


Branches and Agencies the World Over 




















$30,000 SAVED 
IN ONE YEAR 


The Dictaphone System is 
the most economical way to 
handle correspondence. 


It increases production per 
individual. 


IT SAVES -YOUR TIME— 
THE BIGGEST SAVING 
OF ALL. 


It saves space at dollars per 
square foot—desks and 
chairs and other equipment. 


Don’t say “my business is 
different.” Make us prove 
these statements in your 
office. 


TAE DICTAPAVNE 


1819 Broadway, New York City 


CALL OUR OFFICE IN YOUR CITY 
Atlanta, Ga. Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
New Orleans, La. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
St. Louis, Mo, 
Seattle, Wash. 
Toronto, Ont. 
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About Important People 














J. P. Morgan has accepted the invi- 
tation of the Reparations Commission to 
serve on a committee appointed to con- 
sider and report on conditions under 
which a German Government loan could 
be raised. 

Newcomb Carlton, president of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co., and 
Paul M. Warburg of Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., have been elected directors of the 
Union Pacific Railroad. They succeed 
Otto H. Kahn and Mortimer L. Schiff, 
who resigned recently in accordance 
with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s ruling against “interlocking 
directorates.” 

Ralph Bfidd, president of the Great 
Northern Railroad, and W. G. Besler, 
president of the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey, have been added to the 
Standing Committee of the Association 
of Railway Executives. 

Frederick S. Bale, a partner in the 
firm of George H. Burr & Co., New 
York, since 1919, joined the Bankers 
Trust Company of New York as assis- 
tant to the president. 

F. M. Harrison, president of the U. 
S. Industrial Alcohol Co., has resigned. 
He is succeeded by H. S. Rubens, Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors. 

Daniel Pomeroy, who has been an of- 
ficial of the Bankers Trust Company 
since its organization in 1903, has re- 
signed as vice-president in order to 
devote his time to his other interests. 

C. K. Lassiter, vice-president in 
charge of manufacture of the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Company, has resigned. 

Louis Leopold was elected a _ vice- 
president of the American Sumatra 
Tobacco Company to succeed Fred B. 
Griffin, resigned. 

Announcement was made by the Carib 
Syndicate, Limited, that Carl K. Mc- 
Fadden has been removed as president 
and chairman of the Board of Directors 
and that both offices have been declared 
vacated. 

Edgar S. Bloom has been elected a 
vice-president of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company. 

The New York Stock Exchange seat 
of W. J. Wadsworth was posted for 
transfer to D. W. Paige for a nominal 
consideration; that’ of Joseph Walker, 
deceased, to K. R. Smith for a consid- 
eration of $89,000; that of Paul Bayne, 
deceased, to Lyster Creighly 2d for 
$90,000; that of-W. A. Paine to W. V. 
Kenzie, nominal; that of E. A. Sierck 
to R. T. McKeever for $90,000; that of 
H. R. Duval to H. L. Carpender, nom- 
inal, and that of W. P. Bliss to Erich 
Marks for $93,000. F. B. Wilson was 
elected to membership in the Exchange. 





F. S. Smithers and Company, 120 
Broadway, New York, have issued an 
analysis of Reo Motor Car Company, 
covering a series of years. 

* * * 

A new New York Stock Exchange firm, 
J. W. Davis & Co., succeeds Thomas 
Denny & Co., established in 1849; Pom- 
roy Brothers, 1878; J. S. Davis & Co., 
1885; and Denny, Pomroy & Co., 1914. 
The general partners of the new firm 
are A. W. Rossitor, W. B. Potts, W. F. 
Burt, and R. A. Saunders, 
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Why Men are Old 
at Forty 


What you should know about 
the glands of your body 


You have observed that some men of 70 
appear to be younger in vitality than 
other men of 40 to 50. There is a 
vigor, an alertness, a commanding ap- 
pearance much admired and coveted by 
the man who knows he is much younger 
in years. Perhaps the most common 
cause of ebbing strength and vigor 
which takes the spring out of the step 
and confidence out of the bearing, is 
the disturbed condition of an important 
gland. Even men of iron constitution 
are not exempt from the slow decline 
which is the result of this amazingly 
common irregularity. For those who 
would like to know its characteristics 
we have published, for limited compli- 
mentary distribution, an ethically accu- 
rate, educational, interesting book. 


You will know the truth by 


test of reason 


You may have a copy by simply requesting it. 
Its message may prove of unsuspected value to 
you. It clearly explains this vital gland and 
its functions, and how its disturbed condition 
may eause sciatica, backache, painful and ten- 
der feet, interrupted sleep, and other extremely 
uncomfortable and often serious conditions. It 
will tell you of Thermalaid, a simple means by 
which the essential of a new hygienic principle, 
done into convenient form, corrects this pros- 
tate gland condition and its attendant health 
faults. (One should not confuse this new idea 
with massage, movements, diets, electric rays, 
drugs, etc.) Followers of the great Metchnikoff 
and other investigators in the science of long 
life endorse this means. The record of its suc- 
cess, covering a period of nearly five years, is 
— trovertible. The book is free. Simply 
address 


The ELECTRO THERMAL Company 
4604 East Main Street, Steubenville, Ohio 


Learn Advertising 
Farn 
40 we Di 0 Highest paid profession. Tre 
Weekly Feapeaeg 


Institute, Dept. 609, Witherspoon 
Bullding, Philadelphia. Pa. a 


“Classified Advertising 


SAFETY CHECKS 


PERSONAL Checks with Safety Feature. Is- 
dividual. Convenient. sive. Machine 
unnecessary. Send fer sample. Raizpruf Cheek 
Co., 34 F, Staten Island, NM. Y. 


You can now learn easily and 
quickly by mail in spare fime at 




















SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE—With highest grade chemical 
education and experience wishes position of en- 
larged responsibilities and opportunities. Ap- 
pointment for interview solicited. Salary’ $5,000. 
Box 389, care Forbes. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Wanted to Be There 


The great banker lay on his deathbed. 
Many of his friends were gathered about 
his bedside to be with him at the last. 
The attending physician whispered to the 
group: “I fear he is nearing the great 
divide.” 

“Tell them not to divide until I get 
there,” whispered the dying banker.—$5 
prize to William Campbell, Citizens’ Bank 
of Sultan, Sultan, Washington. 


+ *+-& 


Business Is Business 


Two Jews were in business together, 
Cohn and Rosenstein. Rosenstein had been 
getting drunk and letting the business go. 
Cohn swore, “The next time Rosenstein 
comes in drunk, I’m going to shoot him.” 
He put a pistol in his. pocket and waited 
for Rosenstein. Soon Rosenstein came in, 
drunk, as usual. Cohn pulled his pistol; 
put it in Rosenstein’s face. 

Rosenstein teniporized, “How much ‘lo 
you want for the gua?” 

Cohn gasped, “How could I kill the man 
when he was talking business?”—$1 prize 
to Marshall Field, Security State Bank, 
Dillon, Montana. 

* * * 


Making a Good Impression 


The following happened one day while 
I was looking for a position. 

While on my way to the city I remem- 
bered the story of the boy and the pin. 
This boy applied for a position in a certain 
office, but found the position occupied. On 
his way out he stooped over and picked 
up a pin and put it in his coat lapel. The 
boss noticed this thriftiness, called the 
boy back, and gave him a job. 

I thought I would work something along 
the same line so I bought a package of 
pins. As I entered the office I let a few 
pins fall along the floor. When I asked 
for the position it had already been taken. 
I started out and began picking up the 
pins. As I was leaving the office I over- 
heard the boss say: “It’s a good thing I 
didn’t hire him; if he steals pins he'll 
surely steal anything.”—$1 prize to Ken- 
neth Sutherland, Box 362, Winter Park, 
Florida. , 

*x* * * 
Getting Acquainted 


A little man from Wyoming met a big 
Chicagoan in one of the city’s packing 
plants; that is, he ran into him forcibly as 
he came around a corner. 

Said the Chicagoan: “Do you know 
what I weigh?” 

“No,” said the little man from Wyom- 
ing. 

“Meat,” snapped the Chicagoan. 

The little Westerner was mad clear 
through and said: “Do you know what 
I herd?” 

“No,” said the Chicagoan. . 

“Sheep,” replied the Westerner.—$1 
prize to E. F. Strahler, 719 Hodapp Ave., 
Dayton, Qhio, 

































The increased demand amounting in unit 
sales to over 100% for the year 1922 so 
far can be attributed to 


lst. The increased knowl- 3rd. The distribution feature 
edge of the quality of that places new fresh 
Fisk Tires. goods in the dealers’ 
hands for resale with- 


2nd. The Sales Policy that is out any Goliy. 


adding new good deal- 4th. Comparison reveals — 
ers daily to the already Size, Quality and Price 
large list. all outstanding features. 


























Oil Companies Are Turning to South 
America for Future Supplies 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Has Assumed Control of Most Valuable Properties There 


Up-to-date report contains a complete digest of ALL THE FACTS 
essential to a thoroughly intelligent and accurate judgment of the IN- 
TRINSIC (investment) value of the shares. 


It also contains a wealth of ORIGINAL information, statistics and ana 
lytical comment, which will give you a definite and conclusive knowledge 
of the SPECULATIVE possibilities. 
There is, for example, exclusive information on such vital topics es 
the Texas Company’s— 
HIDDEN ASSETS AND EARNINGS 
PROBABLE VALUE OF FUTURE “RIGHTS” 
POSSIBILITIES OF SULPHUR PROPERTIES 
ASSOCIATION WITH STANDARD OIL OF INDIANA 

PROFITS FROM CRUDE OIL, GASOLINE, LUBRICATING OIL, 
FOREIGN MARKETING, MEXICAN OPERATIONS, ETC., ETC. 
Let us send you a full description of this important report, together 


with a reprint of our adjusted price chart—something of unique value 
to present and prospective stockholders. 


FORBES FINANCIAL RESEARCH 


120 FIFTH AVENUE : NEW YORK 























FORBES FINANCIAL RESEARCH 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Gentlemen: Please send me Free Price Chart showing the market movements of 
Texas Co. stock, together with full particulars about your report on the company. 


Yours truly, 
Forbes 5-13-22 
SA: 5c55ticccdadensdbebabedebsasedbhassaie tenededawnaeasensobesscionsabosssanen ecevccecs ecco 
BEE . ccodcchabindensiecscanteaseckddies easksbsasesenseneseberneaeren pcassecsbodseanesesaee 
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A Word to Our Subscribers 
on the Importance of Discrimination 


in a Bull Market 


Evidently we are viewing what is a major bull market cycle. The cycle started 
with the upturn in prices from the low point of August, 1921, and up to date it 
has continued on its course for about eight months, with little or no interruption. 













We Believe This Cycle in Its Broader Phases Is Yet Far From Complete 


















To attempt to predict further than that, however, 
would be foolhardy. At the same time, it may be 
said that the upward movement has reached a 
point where discrimination in buying is to be 
strongly advised—and it ss becoming mcreasingly 
difficult to use the right sort of discrimination. 





Surface appearances become more and more de- 
ceptive as a bull market proceeds through tts 
various culminating phases until, at the climax, 
the majority of those who are particspating in it, 
are wholly blinded as to the real causes and the 
inevitable effects of over-speculation. 


There are two important factors to consider, when 
you set out to use the right kind of discrimination, 


and to get the utmost out of this bull market. 





First: The factor of comparative merit. Correctly 
judged, it will enable you to discriminate against the 
companies whose siocks are likely to rise least; either 
because of the inability of those companies to take full 
advantage of the general prosperity, or because of a 
faulty and topheavy capitalization. 


Second: The factor of unwarranted manipulation. If 
recognized, it will enable you to discriminate against 
those stocks which, even though they appear to offer the 
most tempting possibilities of profit, are the most risky 


to buy and are likely to prove the most disastrous in 
the end. 


It 1s particularly diffscult for the average investor 
to recognize such stocks; camouflaged as they 
usually are, to conceal their weaknesses in 
finances, earnings and management. 


Such stocks are unloaded on the public with the 


aid of all the devices known to speculators and 
promoters, among which not the least is market 
manipulation. 


It is highly important, therefore, to make up your 


mind that you will not be disturbed or confused 
by wild speculative movements and unwarranted 
pool operations, and that you will not accept too 
quickly “inside” information, designed to put you 
on the wrong track, 





Stick to your determination to study the real 
factors of value in any stock you buy or holt. 
You can thereby reduce your risks enormously, on 
every transaction; and you can make permanent 
profits. For exceptional profit-making oppor- 
tunsttes are just as numerous among the securities 
which you can buy with reasonable assurance of 
safety as among the highly speculative stocks! 


“Forbes” experts are constantly combing over the list to find such stocks and are only too 
glad to give an emphatically favorable opinion when tt is warranted. 


If you have $1,000 or $10,000, or $100,000 to invest for profit, and wish to assure yourself 
of the maximum advantage in investing it at this time, write us a letter, telling us exactly 
your requirements, the kind of stocks you now hold, whether or not you wish to buy income 
paying securities or non-income-paying securities, etc. 


In short, write us just as confidential a letter as you feel like writing, and let us give you 
a carefully selected recommendation of one stock, or three stocks, or ten stocks, as the case 
may be, together with whatever other helpful personal advice and suggestions we are 


in a position to offer. 


USE THE COUPON BELOW IF YOU LIKE 


FORBES INVESTORS’ SERVICE, 
Scale of Charges for “Opinion Reports” 
rts” on all stocks listed on 
New York Stock Exchange or Curb Mar- 
WEE Gandecsacamecueseaceene $4 for one security 
$10 for three securities 
“Opinion Reports” on all unlisted stocks 
ew 6 for each stock 
Recommendations of stocks or bonds to 
purchase, with full “Opinion Report” on 
each recommendation .......... $4 for one Name 
$10 for three 
$25 for eight 


“Opinion R 


Cee ee eee reese reeseee 


Cee eee eee ee tease esens 


FORBES INVESTORS’ SERVICE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Gentlemen:—Find enclosed my check for $ .............. , for which send me “Opinion 
Reports” as follows: 


CORRE eee OHO EE HEE HEE HEH HH HH eee EEE EEE EE EE EEE EEE ESET ESSE SEES SEE EEEES 
CREPE RHEE HEHEHE HEE HEHE HEHEHE EEE HEHEHE EEE HEE SEES EES ES SESE ES ESE OEEES 


PERO O REE e HOO EEE HEHE HEHEHE HHEEEE EEE EEE SHEESH EES ESE SESE OEE SESE SE OEEES 


PRET EERE TORE HEHEHE EES OEE E SHOE EOE SESE EES SE EEEE ESSE SHES EEE ESE HEE E EEE EEEE ESOS EEEE HSER EES EG 


STEERER EEE EEE EEE OOOO OHSS EEE EES THEE EEE SEE HESS EEE EEEEHEEE ERE SEES EESEEEEEEEEEE ES SS 
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$45,000,000 
CITY OF NEW YORK 


41/4,% Gold Corporate Stock, Due April 15, 1972 


Consisting of 
$25,000,000 Bonds for Dock Improvements $20,000,000 Bonds for Supply of Water 
Interest payable April 15 and October 15—Principal and interest payable in Gold 





EXEMPT FROM ALL FEDERAL INCOME TAXES 
EXEMPT FROM NEW YORK STATE INCOME TAX 
EXEMPT FROM TAXATION AS PERSONAL PROPERTY IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


LEGAL INVESTMENT UNDER NEW YORK STATE LAW FOR EXECUTORS, 
ADMINISTRATORS, GUARDIANS AND OTHERS HOLDING TRUST FUNDS 


Hon. Charles L. Craig, Comptroller of the City of New York, makes the following 
statement, dated April 27, 1922: 


“The bids received for the $45,000,000 of Fifty Year Corporate Stock of the City of New York totaled $357,- 
000,000, representing about eight times the amount of Bonds offered. This total is greater than ever before 
received at a New York City Bond sale. 


The price at which these Bonds were sold indicates not only that the City’s Bonds are returning to a 
pre-war level, but also that we may look forward to the time when we will again sell Bonds at rates ranging 
toward 34 per cent. 

The proceeds of this issue will be used to take up short term Notes issued by the Comptroller during the 
war and, together with the Bonds sold in December last, will retire all of the Corporate Stock Notes which 
have been issued by the City since July, 1917. The $45,000,000 of long term Corporate Stock sold does not 


increase the City’s debt in any particular. $25,000,000 are issued to pay for dock improvements and $20,000,000 
for the Catskill Water Supply. 


There will be no further offering of long term Bonds for at least two years 
from the present time. 


During the past four years the net increase in the City’s debt has averaged approximately $11,000,000 per 
annum as against an increase in the assessed valuation of real estate, during this period, of approximately 
$2,000,000,000, which is more than the entire debt of the City. 


The following is a statement of the assessed valuation of real estate subject to taxation in 1922, and of 
the debt of the City as of April 1, 1922: 

















Assessed valuation of real estate subject to taxation.................ccceeecesececeecececnseeees $10,249,991,839 
Gross outstanding debt, including Corporate Stock Notes................c.ceeeeeeees $1,302,875,150 
ae aa I No 05 650580 6.050-4.54605.0000.050050050006604en04e000800008 230,944,881 

Net outstanding debt .............. pase Naaeebaseecensseasdanseebistcchensauae shaun 1,071,930,269 
From amount should be deducted water supply, self-sustaining and exempted 

debt, as follows: 

es 5S Rad KGa ea Wa SenueSb Sars eacadchnekabiasasubwkeadlsten $53,187,876 
NG sAia ches. ccenn send ssoonkeesssencduk cece saasbeenhceessmecdabheehed 70,000,000 
I 1s wah camacngeabaadeenianeeanbenestacaonse rae 212,794,000 
$335,981,876 

Less amount of Sinking Funds for above issues...................... 46,450,035 289,531,841 

a a as oo 0 0 ns 0h ish ns scnen tesa scdehswnkodiesuccsuscnannesd 26S edewnnunsconns $782,398,428 


Substantially all the Bonds for Water Supply and all the Bonds for Rapid Transit and Docks, in the 
statement above, are self-carrying. 


The City of New York owns a vast amount of property, including rapid transit lines, Croton, Catskill and 
Long Island water supply and distribution systems, water front and dock improvements, public buildings, such 
as the Municipal Building, public schools, etc. The value of the property owned by the City of New York, on 
a basis of comparison with the assessed valuation of similar privately owned property, is approximately 
$2,000,000,000 and greatly exceeds the entire debt of the City. 


As of April 1, 1922, the clear margin of the City’s debt limit available for any municipal purposes (after 
reservations and commitments aggregating $55,332,190) was $137,148,311. 


Provision is made by law for retiring all Bonds at maturity through sufficient annual contributions to 
Sinking Funds from revenues and tages, and payment of Serial Bonds as they mature from moneys raised by 
taxation.” 





WE OFFER THE ABOVE BONDS, SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE OR ADVANCE IN PRICE 


At 104% and Interest, to Yield over 4.06% 





These Bonds will be issued in coupon form and interchangeable; denomination of $1,000 
for Coupon Bonds, or in Registered form in any multiple of $10. 
Certificates of the Comptroller of the City of New York will be delivered exchangeable 
for definitive bonds, when ready. 





Speyer & Co. 
Bank of the Manhattan Company Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 
The Bank of America Dominick & Dominick 
Title Guarantee and Trust Company J. S. Bache & Co. 
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Community Development 


Adequate transportation facilities are positively essential to the 
growth and development of every community. You, and all good 
citizens, are vitally interested in the constructive development of 
your Street Railway Company. It serves the people who deal with 
you, who work with or for you; it serves your friends, your neigh- 
bors, your fellow citizens. Your success and your good pleasure 
depend, in no small degree, on the ability of your Electric Railway 
Company to serve those who live and work in your community. 
Familiarize yourself with the problems your local Electric Railway 








Company is trying to solve. 
constructive help and interest. 


The common aim of your Street 
Railway Company and you is to make 
it possible for your city to grow, not 
in size alone but in resources and at- 
tractiveness; to make for better liv- 
ing, cleaner living, higher living for 
every one. For it is Electric Traction 
that, first of all, brings a community 
into real progressive existence and 
that makes its expansion a possibility. 


It is good business for you to take 
a financial interest in this question. 
Every home served by an Electric 
Railway should own one of its bonds 
or ashare of stock. The truth is that 
the Street Railway should really be 


They cannot be solved without your 


owned by the individuals who make 
up the public. Traction securities, 
backed up by community interest 
and support, should be, and are, a 
good investment. 


The resources of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
which have made possible the won- 
derful developments in electric power, 
the steam turbine, the transformer, 
the rotary converter, railway motors 
and thousands of other electric im- 
provements, stand as a mighty in- 
surance for the continued develop- 
ment and progress of the Electric 
Railway. 














WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Offices in all Principal Cities «+ Representatives Everywhere 






Westinghouse 
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